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Survey of the World: 


Adjournment of Congress—Cuba—T he Mohonk Conference—National Ch urches—Guerrilla 
War in South Africa—Advancing on Peking—Proportional Representation—Moroceco, etc. 


The Situation in the Philippines... . . . . Major-General Elwell S. Otis 
A Love Tribute to Dr. Storrs . ........ Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler 
Buddha in Nubibus (Poem) . ... see eee + es John Swinton 
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The Eternal Will (Poem). ....... . .Etnest Warburton Shurtleff 
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Tsi An, the Ruling Spirit of China + Seb ws “Margherita Arlina Hamm 
Aphrodite, The Kittiwake (Story) ... . Charles Frederick Stansbury 
The Probation of Criminals in Massachusetts . . . . Herbert D. Ward 
Social Reformers and the Presidential Campaign .... W. J. Ghent 
In Porto Rican Streets ............ Annetta Halliday-Antona 
The Cedar Tree (Poem)... Harriet Prescott Spofford 


Book Reviews: 


A Study of We ieling:--Rovenaad Dr. Goss’s Novel—T he Morals of Suicide—Fruitfulness 
_ —Ethics and Religion—The Fundamental Ide®s of Christianity, etc....... ee ee 


Editorials : 


America’s Duty in China—Park and Storrs—Redemption of Politics by the Trusts— Congress 
and the Coming Election—“ Peace at Any Price ”—The Federation of Women’s Clubs, etc. 
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Pond’s Extract 


i Invigorating—will double 
i ived, 


Si ae ee 


a CRE AT OLE LL LAREN 


Used Internally and Externally. 


CAUTION! Refuse the weak, watery 
Witch-Hazel reparations repre- 
sented to be “‘ the same as”’ POND’S 
EXTRACT, which easily sour and 
generally contain ** Wood Alcohol,’ 
an irritantexternally and, taken in- 
ternally, a deadly poison. 
Pond’s Extract Co., 76 Fifth Ave., New York. 


POND’S EXTRACT OINTMENT CURES itching or bleeding Piles, however severe. 
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NOTABLE HIGHER TEXTS 





Bacon’s New French Course $1.00 
Francois’s Introductory French Prose Composition .25 
Rogers’s French Sight Reading .40 
Syms’s First Year in French 50 
Second Year in French 1.00 
Third Year in French 1.20 
Edgren & Fossler’s German Grammar By i 
Keller’s First Year in German 1.00 
Second Year in German 1.20 
Dodge & Tuttle’s Latin Prose Composition 75 
Harkness’s Complete Latin Grammar 1.25 
Lane’s Latin Grammar 1.50 
Lane & Morgan’s School Latin Grammar 1.00 
Mather & Wheeler’s Latin Prose Writing 1.00 
Smiley & Storke’s Beginner’s Latin Book 1.00 
Harper & Tolman’s Casar’s Gallic War 1.20 
Harper & Miller’s Vergil’s Aeneid 1.25 
Harper & Gallup’s Cicero’s Orations and Letters 1.30 
Kirtland’s Correspondence of Cicero 50 
Gleason’s A Term of Ovid 75 
Hazzard’s Eutropius 75 
Forman’s First Greek Book 1.20 
Gleason & Atherton’s First Greek Book 1.00 
Hadley & Allen’s Greek Grammar 1.50 
Pearson’s Greek Prose Composition 90 
Gleason’s Xenophon’s Cyropaedia 1.25 
Harper & Wallace’s Xenophon’s Anabasis. Seven 
Books 1.50 
Johnson’s Homer’s Iliad. Three Books 1.32 
Harper’s Latin Dictionary 6.50 
Lewis's Elementary Latin Dictionary 2.00 
Latin Dictionary for Schools 5.00 
Liddell & Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon 10.00 
The same. Abridged Edition 1.25 


The same. Intermediate Edition, cloth 3.50 
The same. Intermediate Edition, half leather 4.00 





Buehler’s Practical Exercises in English 
Hill’s Principles of Rhetoric 
Foundations of Rhetor’c 


$0.50 
1.20 
1.00 


Blaisdell’s First Steps with American and British 


Authors 


Johnson’s Elements of Literary Criticism 


Halleck’s History of English Literature 
Swinton’s Studies in English Literature 
Colby’s Outlines of General History 
Smith’s History of Greece. Revised 
History of Rome. Revised 


Lancaster’s Manual of English H'story. Revised 


Milne’s Elements of Algebra 
High School Algebra 
Milne’s Plane and Solid Geometry 
Plane Geometry (separate ) 
Solid Geometry (separate ) 
Phillips & Fisher's Elements of Geometry 
The same. Abridged Edition 
Plane Geometry 
' Geometry of Space 


Phillips & Strong’s Elements of Trigonometry 


Trigonometry and Tables Combined 
Ames’s Theory of Physics 


-90 
80 
1.25 
1.20 


1.50 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


60 
1.00 
1.25 
75 
75 
1.75 
1.25 
80 
1.25 
-90 
1.40 
1.60° 


Ames & Bliss’s Manual of Experiments in Physics. 1.80 


Cooley’s Student’s Manual of Physics 
Storer & Lindsay’s Elementary Manual of 
Chemistry 


Irish’s Qualitative Analysis for Secondary Schools 


Burnet’s School Zoology 
Dodge’s Elementary Practical Biology 
Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany 
Manual of Botany 
Lessons and Manual 
Dana’s Revised Text-Book of Geology 
Todd’s New Astronomy 





1.00 


' 1.20 


50 

75 
1.80 
1.80 
1.62 
2.16 
1.40 
1.30 


These texts will be found well adapted for secondary schools and colleges.‘ Copies sent postpaid 


on receipt of price. 


Correspondence invited 
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LATEST TEXT-BOOKS 





Bacon’s New French Course $1.00 
By Epwin F, Bacon, Ph.B. 


Dumas’ La Tulipe Noire -40 


' Abridged and annotated by E. E. BRANDON, 
A.M., Professor of French, Miami University. 


Stern’s Geschichten Vom Rhein 85 
By MENCO STERN, 


Prehn’s Journalistic German °50 


By AuGuUsT PREHN, Ph.D,, Columbia Grammar 
School, N. Y. 


Wilbrandt’s Der Meister Von Palmyra .8o0 


Edited with Introduction and Notes by THEO- 
DORE HENCKELS, Morton Professor of Modern 
Languages in Middlebury College. 


Heyse’s L’Arrabbiata +30 
Edited for school use with Material for Prose 
Composition by Max LENTZ, Patterson Classical 
and Scientific School, 


Blaisdell’s First Steps with American 
and British Authors -90 


Revised. By ALBERT F, BLAISDELL, 


Roark’s [Method in Education 1.00 
By Ruric N. Roark, Ph.D., Dean of the De- 
partment ot Pedagogy, State College of Ken- 
tucky. 

Seeley’s History of Education 1.25 


By LEvi SEELEY, Ph.D., Professor of Pedagogy, 
State Normal School, Trenton, N. J. 


Swett’s American Public Schools 1.00 


By JOHN SWETT, author of ‘* The History of the 
Public School System in California,’’ ‘* Methods 
of Teaching,’’ etc. 





Halleck’s History of English Litera- 
ture $1.25 
By REUBEN Post HALLECK, A.M. 


Lancaster’s Manual of English History 1.00 


Revised. By Epwarp M. LANCASTER, Princi- 
pal of Gilbert Stuart School, Boston. 


Smith’s Smaller History of Greece 1.00 


Revised, enlarged, and in part rewritten: by 
CARLETON L, BRownson, Instructor in Greek 
in Yale University. 


Smith’s Smaller History of Rome 1.00 


New and thoroughly revised by A. H. J. GREEN- 
IDGE, Lecturer in Ancient History, Brasenose 
College, Oxford. 


Colby’s Outlines of.General History 1.50 


By FRANK Moore Co.Lsy, M.A., Professor of 
Economics, New York University. 


[ilne’s Plane and Solid Geometry’ 1.25 
Plane Geometry (Separate) -75 
Solid Geometry (Separate) -75 


By WILLIAM J. MILNE, Ph.D. LL.D., Presi- 
dent State Normal College, Albany, N. Y. 


Irish’s Qualitative Analysis for Second- 
ary Schools 50 
By Cyrus W. IrRIsH, A.B., Head Master Lowell 
High School, Lowell, Mass. 


Steele’s Popular Astronomy 1.00 


Revised and brought down to date by MABEL 
Loomis Topp, author of ‘‘ Corona and Coronet,” 
‘* Total Eclipses of the Sun,’’ etc. 


Mathews’s Songs of All Lands | «50 
By W. S. B. MATHEWs, 





Correspondence regarding the examination and introduction of these books is cordially invited. 
Copies sent postpaid on receipt of price. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New YoRK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


BosToNn ATLANTA PoRTLAND, ORE. 
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STEVENSONIA NA. 


ILLUSTRATED MISCELLANY ANENT R. L. S, 
TWELVE PARTS, EACH, 25C. ; ‘THE SET, $2. x 


HE M U TIN Y—on soarp 


H.M.S.BOUNTY. BY LIEUT. wM. BLIGH, R. 
N. 12MO, CLOTH, ILLUS., $1.00. 


M. F. MANSFIELD, Publisher, 4 W. 22d St., N.Y. 


NEW FICTION. 


Hilda Wade. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 83 Illustrations, .8vo, $1.50. 


Miss Cayley’s Adventures. 








American Gardening 


10 Sample Copies, separate issues, 10 cents. 
Published at 138 Liberty St., New York. 


USE Ou Ledger & Linen Papers. 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


A Weekly Magazine, Entered at the New York Post Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter. 


Terms of Subscription, payable in advance; one year $2.00 
Single Copies, 10 cents. | 








Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union $1.56 a year extra. 

Order for the change of an address should be received one week 
before change is to take effect: the old as well as the new addresa 
must. be given 





Tne 


DENSMOR= 


HE ball bearings of the Densmore 

typebars are located at the wear- 

ing points, on the protection of which, 

in any machine, continuously good 
work chiefly depends. 


Main Office, 809 Broadway, New York, 





By GRANT ALLEN. 80 Illustrations, 12mo, $1.50, 


The Thing That Counts. 


By ELIZABETH K. TOMPKINS. 
paper, 50c. 


Talks with Barbara. 


By ELIZABETH K. TOMPKINS. 





16mo, $1.00; 





16mo, $1.25. . 


Children of the Mist. 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. _ 15th impression. 
556 pages, $1.50. 


John Marmaduke. 


A Romance of the English Invasion of Ireland in 1649, 


By SAMUEL HARDEN. CHURCH. 
7h edition. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25 ; paper, 50c, 





8vo, 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 West 23d St., New York, 


| Her 
Letters 
always on 
Whiting's 
Standard 
Papers 





For 
Fine 
Correspondence 
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EDUCATION OUR WEEKS’ French Swale 


fer Young Ladies, | Me ga Academy ; 138th season opens July 
pecial advantages for conversation ; 
AppoT Ac ACADEMY “2.4 a isth. number limited ; circular on application. 


- C. 
ROUX, Saxton’s River, cy f Bellows Falls, 
Vermont. 


The any Fe Pemale Kateay HOWARD SEMINARY, and spins 
isu arabes oeepe. prigee 1900. ‘Terms 

0 ae ear. oaetemie. | College . 

MASSACHUSETTS, paratory and cWell-equipped ey enn 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL 2°" S8ssS2272"E"sonrox, Pri. 
SEMINARY. IRVING INSTITUTE FOR BOYS 


Ninety-third year opens Sept. 19, 1 Tarrytown 
A thorough abn training for “the wok minutes’ ride Sontheey, York. Terms 500. 
of the ministry, Address JOHN M. FURMAN, A.M., Principal. 

PROFESSOR GEORGE F. MOORE, 


s 
Andover, Mass. | Lasell tt 
THE EASY f%elestineatteoniies | dente tor 
course, e 9 
SHORTHAND fer Scoree Senet, Com: gaan ths pet 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW 
SCHOOL, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place, 
SAMUEL C, BENNETT, Dean. L'NDEN | HALL SEMINARY, 
ITITZ, Lancaster Co 


Opens Oct. 3, 1900. Boston, Mass. boarding school for girls each oun, Fo. 
2 Z_— : founded 1794. A a and at you ng Chris- 











Lucy A. oe Principal. 




















ogue 














1803 | tian home school. Pupiis received at any 
| time. ae 4. invited. 
fa or 1900 | ev. Chas. D. Kreider, Prin. 





‘McLean Seminary for Girls. 


‘gs ) pin ogy OF Engiteh and Spectal 
Elective Courses. usic. For partic- 

Founded in 1808 for the higher educa- | ulars address 

tion of women Its equipment to-day | Rev. J. B. somata Simsbury, Conn. 

is unsurpassed. Every department | 


| number of 





T"3,: is: etoiers. Sch for 
Mawr < nae to Bryn 





Tapeeree PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
<a => ny Fo in ited 
Residence. Miss AuioE M. THURSTON, Prin 


A College and Seminary 


THE. 1 for 
WESTERN Women 
The forty-seventh year opens Sept. 12, 1900, 


Superior advantages for health and culture, 
Number of students limited to x60. Address 


LEILA S, McKEE, Pu.D., 
OXFORD, OHIO. PRESIDENT, 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG yea 








1 gra 
for bien full college course. as and music, 
Gymnasium, tennis, golf, extensive 
grounds. Beauti ifully an and ‘neaitht ally situ- 
in. | ated 28 28 miles from Boston. Christian home 
juences. 

For circular and views address the Presi 

dent. Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, D.D., 


Norton. Mass. 


Williston Seminary 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific 
school. Library. Ba ae pesunieel. bio- 
logical laboratori asium, etc. — 
athletic feld with 4f°mile track. 0 
September, 1900. JosEPH H. SAWYER, 

cipal, Easthampton, Mass. 


The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 











under the supervision of expert teach- | 

ers. Classical and Scientific courses of | 

study; also Preparatory and Optional. | Design, and Modellin 

Unparalleled facilities in Music and Art. sores. ; pone —, yang aod mat bonne. 

Healthful surroundings, refining in- | eral education may be carried forward in 

fluences, home comforts ‘Year begins classes CS tae Academ 7s 1 
| ber of students reveiv: a 

September 19th. 1900. Catalogue free. every advantage is found. Two scholar- 


ships, defraying tuition, awarded on com- 
Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Principal, . Graduate scholarships in Stu- 
Bradford, Mass ; | League, N. Y., and School of 


and Painting, Boston. For full 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. | particulars, address Oz1as Dopes, Director. 


Law Department ot Lake Forest | BERLIN (COLLEGE, . Shae Huvny 
————— | Chri fan Co Me yo — mily 6 cipred d with 
istian Co! ege oroughly eq w 
Whree year course leading to degree of | libraries, isemmenes, loberal ton pt 
‘LL.B. prepares for admission to the Bar in | 16 buildings. 
all the States. For catalogue address the | 
secretary, ELMER E. BARRETT, LL.B., | e 
Athenzeum Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
‘or women. Eight; re instructo: 


COLGATE ACADEMY x Hamilton, studentslasi year. Sixty-olghth year begine 


formation 
Boys’ School, of thorough beclarela an r. | address the Sleretany. © Grow ° 
high moral character ; prepares for College | JONES, Box C 22, Oberlin, “%. 
or Scientific School. G 
tee tan) for athleti 
gins bem. i. 18. i= 
. L. SHEPAKDSON, Principal. 




















| RHINELAND SCHOOL for Girls. 


Special preparation for V: ~ 4 De e. 
HEMPSTEAD (LONG ISLAND) INSTI-| adbanced Conrses in Music and ” 


Fh Lal veel eet pm | on een | For circulars address 

throughout Summer; boys exclusively; gen- 

uinely homelike; healthfuiness annnanes | CHARLES E. FISH, Principal, 
References. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








mends teachers to colleges, schools, 
eee eamiios Advises parents about sch ools. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 





The Teachers’ Exchange of Boston, 


#58 Washington_ St. eovmmends 
eachers, Tutors and Private Schools. 





RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS, 
OTTER LAKE HOTEL.. 
Beautifully located ner hotel now open. 
Write for Booklets. OTTER LAKE, N. Y 
jJ.H. WiLcox, Manager. 


CHATSWORTH INN. 


Larchmont, N. Y. Large rooms; good 
porno hany trees; twelve acres; forty min- 

m Grand ‘Central: no liquor; open 
until Oct. 1. Address as above. 


LEYLAWD LINE, Boston, Liverpool. 


First cabin rates $60 rare. Round trip 
| ew Steamer, 


WINIFREDIAN, *°ro 
TONS, 

Sails from Boston daly 3d. Georg- 

ian, June 12th; Lanc June 20th; 

“TBERI aN” (new), 

Compaoy’s passenger office, 115 pa e St., 

corner Broad st., Boston. Telephone, 1359’ 

F.O. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agts. 
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HOUSE FURNISHING 


The largest and choicest collection of High Grade Goods 
ever offered in the United States for furnishing the home. 
It includes a full line of 


Eddy Refriger. ators, past quarter century. 


Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 
Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
Silver-plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appliances. 
Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station within 100 


miles of New York. Orders by mail receive prompt and careful 
attention, 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 





Lancashire Insurance Co. 
OF MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
DIGBY JOHNSON 


et 
Office: 25 PINE STREET, - - - NEW YORK 


EDWARD LITCHFIELD, er 
HENRY M. FAIRCHILD, Ass’t Manager 


Don’t Cough! 


BUT USE DR. WM. 


HALL’S BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS. 


eoeeee 





Hall’s Balsam is the best cough medicine that 
can be bought already prepared. 

It will cure a cough or a cold quicker than by 
sending for a physician, and at a less cost. 

It has been a standard remedy for nearly fifty 
years ; its merits are unquestioned. 

Hall’s Balsam should be in every family med- 
icine chest ready for immediate use when a 
cough or a cold first manifests itself. 


For sale by Druggists in three sizes : 


25c., 50c, and $1.00 a bottle. 


Our Standard for the 


Save a Hair Cut 


How often your neck becomes 
“woolly” and looks untidy long be- 
fore your hair needs cutting. ith 


Coates Clippers 


at home your wife can keep your 
neck trimmed and neat all 
the time. Trim your beard. 
Clip your boy’s hair. 

Buy Coates “ Easy-Run- 

ning” from your dealer 

or send for illustrated 

circular and prices... . 
COATES CLIPPER COMPANY, 

Worcester, Mass. 


READING NOTICES 





A Great Dry Goods House. 


No matter what you want to buy you can finiit at 
O’ Seill’s. whose great dry goods emporium is centrally situ- 
ated on Sixth Avenue, extending trom 2vth to 2ist Street, 
this city. The prices at O’Neill’s are uniformly low, as low 
as it is ible to make. This fact alone draws crowds of 
buyers from in town and outof town. Just now everythin; 
thatone wantsto furnish a counrry bose or fur person 
use before going into the country is in special demand. It 
is almost impossible to think of a single article you want. 
during the summer that yo. cannot purchase at O’Neill’s. 
If you cannot visit this great store in person, just write 
what you want, saying that vou are a reader of THE 
pte i and your letter will receive careful and prompt. 
ai ion. 


Saratoga’s Opening Announcement. 


Another Saratoga season will be ushered in with the 
opening of the Grand Union Hotel on June 15, From that 
time until the hotel closes on October 1 Saratoga will ap- 

in its gay, fascinating and brilliant character. The 
Brand Union has become so great a feature of Saratoga’s 
fashionable life that whenever the “Queen of Spas” is 
mentioned one naturally associates the Grand Union with 
it. Under the management of Woolley & Gerrans it has be- 
come one of the most po fashionavle resorts in the 
land, and old patrons will be gratified to know that this 
firm has secured control of the property for many years to 
come. The extensive and notable improvements made since 
jast season wil) add to its fame as the ideal summer hotel. 
Guests of the Grand Union galery. the special privileges of 
the Saratoga Golf Links and Polo Grounds, the only golf and 
polo grounds in Saratoga. 


FOR A SUMMER OTTING. 


The Rocky Mountain regions, reached via the Union Pacific, 
provide lavishly for the health of the invalid. and the pleas- 
ure of the tourist. Amid these rugged steeps are to be found 
some of the most charming and restful spots on earth. Fairy 
lakes, nestled amid sunny peaks, and climate that cheers and 
exhilarates. The Summer Excursion Rates put into effect 
by the Union Pacific enable you to reach these favored local- 
ities without unnecessary expenditure of time or money. In 
effect June 21, July 7 to 10 inc., July i8 and Aug.2. One fare, 
gad $2.00, for the round trip from Missouri River to Denver, 

‘olorado ae Pueblo, Ogden and Salt Lake City. Re 
turn limit October 31st, 1900. For Time Tables and full in 
formation call on your nearest agent or E. Le 
Lomax, G. P. and T A., Omaha, Neb.—Adv. 


Cool, Retreshivg Breezes 


can be obtained ata slight cost, st Waupaca, Fifield, But 
ternut or some equally famous resort, eesily reached via 
Wisconsin ‘ entral Ry. A nice, long rest will brace you up. 
h Illustrated pamphlet which te/ls you where to go, is yours 

17 application. Jas. C Pond, G. P. A. Milwaukee, Wis . 
—Adv. 


The 1899-1900 catalog of the Western College. Oxford 
Ohio, just issued shows a large number of new elective 


studies in all de ents. The faculty numbers twenty- 
tix. and the one hundred and seventy-three students en- 
rolled are from twenty-one different States and Territories. 
All who are interested in higher education for women are 





invited to send for this catalog. 
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THECLEANLINESS 
OF TO-DAY. 


Prof. Charles H. Stowell, 
M.D., writing on the hygienic 
careof the household inTrained 
Motherhood, recommends the 

, —— use of Platt’s Chlorides for the 
” regular disinfection of waste 
THE New BINOCULAR. pipes, closets, cellars, etc., re= 
‘ marking: ‘‘To be clean now- 
(THE TRIEDER) adays means to be free from 
OFFA CLASS but hal oe Newel aad'held wea ff Serms and all such mischiet- 
the largest FIELD GLASS, making things! I have used 
Send for descriptive circulars and price lists. and pr escribed Platt’s Chlo- 
Tue New Queen Acnromatic Triptet | § ridesfor nearly a score of years. 
$5.00 EACH. What is a dollar or two a year 
CLEAR, POWERFUL, AND ALTOGETHER THE BEST compared to a long illness, 
POCERS MAPMENER MADE. with all its suffering, to say 
Compound Microscopes. Meteorological Instruments. nothing about the expense?” 
All appliances for Nature Study. Write for Circulars Platt’s Chlorides is an odorless, colorless liquid disinfectant, 
QUEEN “ CO., Tones powerful, safe andgeconomical ; sold in quart bottles only by 


druggists, high-class grocers and housefurnishing dealers. 
Optical and Scientific Instrument Works, Prepared only by Henry B. Piatt, Platt Street, New York. 


New York, 59 Fifth Ave. 1010 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


The Coolness y@). = 
Of Linen. sex} cee 


OR summer use no underwear is as 
comfortable as the soft porous and 
ventilating 


Dr. Deimel’s Linen=-Mesh 


It has all the coolness and absorbing 
powers of pure linen, and, during warm 


weather, is a veritable boon to those who THIS IS ONE OF OUR LA 


: stk 242 It is one of 60 styles illustrated and de- 
perspire freely, or whose skin is sensitive scribed in our catalogue “‘ B,” for 1900, of 


aeons Rolling and Carrying Chairs 
all and examine the garments, or send : ~ Pp 
Sor booklet and samples of the fabric. bw Fn rod ro joame par AF spe ng 


LINEN HALF-HOSE 50 CENTS A PAIR. }. We also make the best es — the largest variety to 
e 


ound 0} 


Mail orders have our prompt attention. Reclining Chairs and Adjustable Couches 
‘*THE LINEN STORE,”’’ for Sick Folks, Well Folks, and Lazy Folks 
all of which are illustrated and described in our catalogue 
“C.” In writing for information, particularize. 
James McCutcheon & Co. Ss a a Sc naan ee a 
14 West 23d St., N. Y. 289 w Fourth Avenue, next 23d Street, - New York. 
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‘Survey of the World. 


It was the purpose of 
the Arbitration Confer- 
ence at Mohonk Lake 
last week to consider what should be 
the next step to be taken by the friends 
of peace, following the formulation of the 
Peace Treaty of The Hague. A large 
and representative body of men met 
under circumstances that evoked both 
discouragement and hope. A consider- 


The Arbitration 
Conference 


able number of the members were vio- 
lently opposed to the war with Spain 
and in the Philippines, and were equal- 


ly indignant at the course of Great. Brit- 
ain in South Africa. While the discus- 
sion of these wars was interdicted, they 
found ways to make their views known 
in such a way as to evoke appreciative 
applause. Yet the predominant feeling 
was that of exultation at the magnificent 
result of the Peace Conference at The 
Hague. At the first session during the 
three days’ meeting Mr. Holls, Secretary 
of the American delegation, gave a full 
and graphic account of the Peace Confer- 
ence, and showed what it had accom- 
plished. Mr. Holls will soon publish a 
book on the subject. After many ad- 
dresses and much discussion the Mohonk 
Conference adopted a Declaration ex- 
pressing its satisfaction that 26 nations 
have ratified the treaty constituting an in- 
ternational court, this country being the 
first to do so; also that this great tri- 
bunal will in a few weeks be permanent- 
ly organized and ready to do the work 
assigned to it. This wonderful achieve- 
ment of the past year, it continues, im- 
peratively settles the next step which the 
friends of peace should take—namely, 
to induce this Government to enter into 
separate treaties with all other Powers, 


under which all such difficulties with 
them as cannot be settled by the usual 
diplomatic negotiations shall be referred 
to the international tribunal at The 
Hague. The reference of disputes to 
that tribunal is, under the provision of 
the treaty, now only permissive. This 
was as much as that Conference could 
well devise and recommend. What is 
now permissive should, as far as this 
country is concerned, be made obligatory. 
This can be accomplished by new and 
brief treaties with the other Powers, 
under the terms of which all disputes 
which may arise, of whatever nature, not 
settled by ordinary diplomatic methods, 
shall be referred for final decision to this 
permanent court of the nations. To this 
desired end the Conference petitions the 
President of the United States that he 
enter into negotiations with other Powers 
for such treaties; and it further appeals 
to the people of the United States that 
they create such a public opinion that 
such treaties shall be promptly ratified 
by the Senate of the United States. To 
the end that such a public opinion in fa- 
vor of peace and arbitration may be at- 
tained, the Conference further recom- 
mends that public meetings be held for 
this purpose in the larger and smaller 
centers of population, and it especially 
urges that the blessings of peace, rather 
than the glories of war, be emphasized 
in our common and higher schools ; and it 
particularly requests that teachers of re- 
ligion shall in their ministrations, and es- 
pecially at the Christmas season, urge 
upon their people the obligation to use 
all influence in their power to bring to 
the earth the rule of that spirit of peace 
and charity which sees in every race or 
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nation brothers for whose welfare this 
nation has a duty as well as for its own. 
& 


The closing days of the 
session of Congress were 
marked by bitter partisan 
debate in the Senate and a sharp dis- 
agreement of the two Houses on ques- 
tions of very little importance. The con- 
troversy about the price to be paid for 
battle ship armor plates was settled by 
leaving the whole matter to the discre- 
tion of Secretary Long, who was author- 
ized to set up an armor mill for the Gov- 
ernment, at a cost of $4,000,000, if he 
should be unable to buy plates at reason- 
able figures. This question and the 
pending anti-Trust: bill suggested much 
partisan discussion. Mr. Pettigrew in 
the Senate asserted that Mr. Cramp, the 
shipbuilder, had told him that the 
Cramps gave $400,000 to the Republican 
campaign fund in 1892, with the. under- 
standing that they should be repaid by 
orders for battle ships. Mr. Hanna, who 
showed unexpected facility in debate, and 
Mr. Carter declared that there was no 
truth in this story. Mr. Pettigrew re- 
viewed the history of Mr. Hanna’s elec- 
tion in the Ohio legislature, and Mr. 
Hanna defended himself with much ve- 
. hemence and a liberal use of invective. 
With such political fencing Senators 
amused themselves and beguiled the time 
while conference committees were striv- 
ing to decide whether surveys in the wa- 
ters surrounding our newly acquired is- 
lands should be made by the Treasury 
Department’s Coast Survey or the Navy 
Department’s Hydrographic Office. It 
was a dispute on this point, and on the 
appropriations involved, that prolonged 
the session many hours; but at last a 
compromise was reached, and the session 
was closed at 5 p. m. on the 7th inst. 
There was a joyous celebration in the 
House during the last half-hour, the 
members singing patriotic airs to the 
great delight of crowds in the gallery, 
who joined heartily in “ America,” the 
final number on the program. The 
House anti-Trust bill was referred in the 
Senate to the Judiciary Committee, and 
thus laid aside. The final agreement on 
the Military Academy bill increases the 
number of cadets by 100. Senators will 
appoint 9o of these, and 10 are to be se- 
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lected by the President. General Miles 
takes the rank of Lieutenant-General, 
and Adjutant-General Corbin becomes a 
Major-General. The nomination of 
Hazel to be judge of the District Court 
of Western New York was confirmed. 
Mr. Morgan reported in the Senate a 
resolution for the abrogation of the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer canal treaty. The appropria- 
tions of the session were $709,729,476, of 
which $131,000,000 was on account of 
the war with Spain and expenses incident 
thereto. The official estimate of the en- 
tire cost of that war and of operations 
connected with it, up to the end of the 
present month, is $392,000,000. 


wd 


The Field of The Republicans won 2 
Politics compiete victory at the 
election in Oregon, carry- 

ing the State by 8,000 plurality, electing 
members of Congress in both districts, 
and securing in the Legislature a major- 
ity of 22 on joint ballot. They had given 
the highest place in their platform to the 
currency question, saying that the main- 
tenance of the gold standard was the 
most important of all issues. The con- 
vention of the New York Democrats ex- 
cited much interest, owing to the efforts 
of ex-Senator Hill to prevent a reaf- 
firmation of the old silver platform. The 
delegates were instructed to vote for 
Bryan, but Mr. Hill induced the conven- 
tion to adopt the following statement con- 
cerning the currency: “ We favor both 
gold and silver as the standard money of 
the country, each to be maintained at a 
parity with the other in purchasing and 
debt-paying power.” After giving up a 
considerable part of the platform to a 
sharp denunciation of Trusts and “ their 
tools and associates,’ the convention 
elected as two of the delegates at large 
Augustus Van Wyck and _ Richard 
Croker, whose large interest in the New 
York Ice Trust had been disclosed by re- 
cent proceedings in the courts. The 
Democrats of Indiana, Connecticut and 
Missouri in their conventions have in- 
structed their delegates to vote for Bryan. 
In Maryland instructions were withheld, 
but resolutions pointing to Bryan as the 
choice of the party were adopted. In its 
national convention the Socialist Labor 
party nominated for President Joseph F. 
Maloney, a machinist, of Lynn, Mass., 
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and the same party has put up for the 
State of “New York a full ticket with 
Charles W. Corrigan, of Syracuse, at the 
head of it. The Gold Democrats of 1896 
will hold a conference at Indianapolis on 
July 25th, and they may decide to put a 
ticket in the field. Their action will de- 
pend upon the character of the platforms 
adopted at Philadelphia and at Kansas 
City. Senator Platt, of New York, still 
longs for the nomination of Governor 
Roosevelt for the Vice-Presidency. He 
permitted the publication on Sunday last 
of an interview in which he asserts that 
the Governor is the strongest and the best 
man for the place; admits that the Gov- 
ernor says he would not accept a nomina- 
tion; and then adds that if the nomina- 
tion should be forced upon him by the 
convention he would have to take it. This 
utterance is regarded with some interest 
in political circles. The Boer envoys 
were received at a mass meeting in 
Omaha last Saturday evening, and Mr. 
Bryan made a long and impassioned ad- 
dress for their cause, predicting that at 
the national election there would be dis- 
closed a majority against “an adminis- 
tration which had failed to carry out the 
wishes of the American people.” 


& 


St. Louis was in the 
hands of riotous mobs 
throughout last week, 
the police and the sheriff’s posse being 
unable to preserve order, and the Gov- 
ernor still refusing to call out the militia. 
Women who ventured to ride on the 
street cars were subjected to the most 
savage and brutal treatment, men and 
other women tearing their clothing from 
their bodies, beating them, and pursuing 
them as they fled. The strike has brought 
to public notice in this American city 
young women resembling the inhuman 
creatures of their sex whose brutality in 
Paris during the rule of the Communists 
shocked the civilized world. Several of 
them have been arrested, and one tells 
with much gusto the story of her pur- 
suit of a school teacher, whom she and 
~YjO]9 Jay Jo peddisys pey suorueduwios 394 
ing, as this suffering woman ran from 
door to door, vainly seeking shelter from 
the blows and abuse of her tormentors. 
There have been many cases of this kind, 
and two women have been driven to in- 
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sanity by scenes of such persecution 
which they were obliged to witness. The 
nude and bleeding fugitives have been 
turned from many a door by shopkeep- 
ers and others who feared the vengeance 
of the mob.. Governor Stephens per- 
sisted in ignoring the urgent petitions of 
thousands of women who appealed to him 
for the protection which the militia might 
give. On Sunday last, after a week of 
continuous riot, a collision took place be- 
tween a few sheriff’s deputies and a party 
of strikers returning from a picnic. Con- 
flicting reports as to the cause of it are 
published. The strikers attacked a pass- 
ing car, some one threw a brick, a pistol 
was discharged, and then the deputies, 
who are prominent citizens of St. Louis, 
delivered a volley from their repeating 
shotguns, killing three strikers. After 
this affair the Governor again declined to 
call out the militia, explaining that such 
a use of the soldiers would cost the State 
$5,000 a day, and he didn’t know “ where 
the money would come from to pay the 
bill.” as 


The educational year 
just now drawing to a 
close will be ever 
memorable in the history of St. Louis, 
because of the splendid gift that has been 
made to the Washington University. 
Two of the most public-spirited of her 
citizens, Messrs. Samuel J. Cupples and 
Robert S. Brookings, have, in addition 
to other recent benefactions, made over 
to the institution stocks valued at three 
million dollars, and yielding an annual 
income of one hundred and thirty thou- 
sand dollars. This income, which is to 
be a free endowment fund’ for the devel- 
opment of the institution, at once places 
it in a conspicuous position among the 
universities of the country. Few of them 
have control of so large a fund of this 
kind ; whith, when, wisely used, is prob- 
ably the most to be coveted of all kinds 
of endowments. Founded about fifty 
years ago, with an undenomjnational 
charter, the institution has suffered for 
the past twenty years from a shrinkage 
in income, due to the depreciation of its 
property; nor has it meanwhile received 
endowments to make up for this depre- 
ciation. Two years ago a fresh start was 
made, and over a million dollars were ob- 
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tained for a suitable site and for new and 
commodious buildings, which are now 
in course of erection. Mr. Cupples is an 
active member of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South, and Mr. Brookings’ 
associations are also with the same or- 
ganization. The gift has had a most in- 
spiriting effect upon the community. Mr. 
Cupples is an elderly man, who of recent 
years has devoted himself almost entirely 
to the performing of good deeds with 
the immense wealth he has acquired. His 
partner, Mr. Brookings, who is in the 
prime of life and unmarried, is consid- 
ered one of the ablest business men in the 
Southwest. The Chancellor of the uni- 
versity is Dr. W. S. Chaplin, formerly 
dean of the Lawrence Scientific School 
of Harvard University. Hitherto the 
Shaw School of Botany has been the only 
department of the university with endow- 
ments sufficient to insure it a place 
among the best schools of its kind; but 
now the other undergraduate depart- 
ments will no longer be placed at a dis- 
advantage. 
& 


The Philippine Com- 
mission landed at Ma- 
nila on June 3d. They 
were welcomed by General McArthur, 
succeeding General Otis, and other 
American officers, also by the members 
of the Filipino Supreme Court, and pri- 
vate individuals. They have as yet is- 
sued no official +iatement, but have an- 
nounced that the: expect General Mc- 
Arthur to continue to perform the du- 
ties devolving upoi him until such time 
as in their judgment it will be wise to re- 
place the military by a civil executive, 
making the former merely auxiliary and 
available for the suppression of lawless 
violence, too formidable to be overcome 
by the regular police; as civil officials 
they cannot deal with an armed enemy. 
Their advent has been anxiously watched 
by the Filipinos not merely in Manila, 
but in the neighboring ports. The skir- 
mishing with the rebels still continues. 
Scouting and small engagements are re- 
ported from different places in the Is- 
land of Luzon, also from Panay and Cebu 
islands. The chase of Aguinaldo keeps 
up, and there is another report that he 
has been killed. Some documents were 
captured which gave a clew to his loca- 
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tion, and a party of American troops 
started in pursuit. Just as they were about 
to take rest after a long and fatiguing 
march they learned that he was close 
by and pressing on came upon a party 
of officers. Before, however, they could 
get near enough to capture them they es- 
caped. In the skirmish a prominent of- 
ficer, supposed to be Aguinaldo, was 
shot, but the men succeeded in carrying 
away the body, so that it is impossible 
to tell whether it was he. Subsequently 
General Pio del Pilar, the ablest of the 
Filipino generals, was captured by the 
native police near Manila, and this is 
looked upon by the rebels as a serious 
loss. A secret repository of archives 
and general supplies has also been dis- 
covered in the mountains, so that little by 
little the entire band appears to be losing 
position and coherence. 
& 


The Methodist Protestant 
General Conference recently 
: held in Atlantic City laid new 
emphasis on the growing spirit of Chris- 
tian unity, in three ways. A committee 
on a new church hymnal was empowered 
to co-operate fully with the other, Meth- 
odisms in securing a universal Meth- 
odist hymnal. Methodists already sing 
practically the same hymns, as they all 
believe the same doctrines and have the 
same forms of worship, regardless of dif- 
ferences in polity, and there is no good 
reason that they should not sing from the 
same book. The Methodist Protestant 
Church has been acting as pace-maker 
for the parent body in ecclesiastical re- 
forms, but now it is not a little embar- 
rassed by the smart gait that heretofore 
slow-moving body has suddenly struck. 
The embarrassment lies in the fact that 
to the uninitiated public equal lay repre- 
sentation in the M. E. General Confer- 
ence sounds like the whole thing con- 
tended for by the reformers, whereas it is 
only a beginning. The ministry is yet 
dominant in the annual and quarterly 
conferences and local churches. Meth- 
odist Protestantism has yet much to stand 
for. So think the other non-episcopal 
Methodisms. The Primitive Methodists 
sent a plea for union, the spirit of which 
was cordially reciprocated. The union 
of half a million non-episcopal Method- 
ists would be a step toward larger union. 
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The Central West Association of the 
Congregational Churches, located in Illi- 
nois, also sent a communication suggest- 
ing the desirability and feasibility of 
union. Methodist Protestantism in the 
West is somewhat Congregational in its 
tendencies, and something savory may be 
simmering in that quarter. 


& 


Out of the ritual discussion in 
England is developing the 
much broader question of the 
liberty of national churches. It has be- 
come very evident that the Church of 
England has, as a matter of fact, dropped 
some things identified with its earlier ec- 
clesiastical life and adopted some things 
hitherto unknown. Whatever be the the- 
ory of Church identity, there is the fact. 
Furthermore, this fact is not only recog- 
nized, but approved in the very constitu- 
tion of the Church, in the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles and in the preface to the Prayer 
Book, where the abolishing of certain 
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ceremonies and the retaining of others. 


are discussed, and the statement is made, 
“We prescribe to our own people only: 
for we think it convenient that every 
country should use such ceremonies as 
they shall think best.” The Guardian 
with characteristic frankness takes up the 
matter and faces the problem, accepting 
the very principle of Protestantism, the 
right and duty of private judgment. It 
draws a distinction between questions of 
truth and questions of practice, the for- 
mer resting on God’s authority, the latter 
on man’s free judgment ; but it evidently 
finds it difficult to draw the line between 
the two. The practical application will 
appear in a round-table conference called 
by the Bishop of London for the consid- 
eration of the recent decisions of the 
Archbishops as to incense and the reser- 
vation of the sacrament and other mat- 
ters. As the high ritualists, under the 
lead of Lord Halifax and the liberals un- 
der Prebendary Webb-Peploe are to 
share in it, its results will be watched for 
with interest. Meanwhile the ultra rit- 
ualists are coming more and more to look 
to disestablishment as the only sure way 
of doing as they please, and the non-con- 
formists look on well assured that out of 
the whole discussion will come a:much 
better condition for all. It is undoubt- 
edly unfortunate that the question is be- 
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coming one of national politics, and will 
probably be a prominent feature in the 
next elections, which may take place this 


fall. 
& 


For the first time this 
principle has had definite 
recognition in a general 
election, and that in a country to which 
we are not accustomed to look for prac- 
tical reforms. For six years it has been 
the one topic in Belgium. It was the 
stake in the election in 1894 when M. 
Beernaert, the great Liberal leader, lost 
his power, and it has been the one thing 
which has dominated in the constant 
strife between the Clericals and the So- 
cialists. The real meaning of the result 
it is by no means easy to understand, 
owing to the very complex system which 
gives to certain classes two votes and to 
others three, so that still a minority rules. 
As shown in this election the total num- 
ber of persons voting was 1,451,763, but 
2,240,683 votes were cast. Thus 313,- 
718 were entitled to two votes each, and 
237,101 to three votes, so that 550,817 
persons cast 1,338,739 votes, or consider- 
ably more than half the entire number. 
The system by which each person votes 
for the entire ticket instead of for the 
representatives of his own section only 
complicates the matter still more. Under 
the principle of proportional representa- 
tion, as described by Prof. John R. Com- 
mons, when there are five candidates, 
representing, say, 47,000 votes, and four 
parties, polling respectively 24,000, I1,- 
000, 9,000 and 3,000 votes, the first 
elects three, the second and third one each, 
the fourth none, whereas ir the majority 
or plurality system the first would carry 
all five. The returns in Belgium appear 
to indicate that the Liberals have bene- 
fited most. Their numbers have ad- 
vanced to an equality with the Socialists, 
each having 33, while the Clericals have 
lost, tho they still hold a clear, altho re- 
duced, majority. It would appear, there- 
fore, that all had not been accomplished 
which some of the more radical hoped 
for, while the anticipations of M. Beer- 
naert are fully met, and he may well af- 
firm that if his own people had stood by 
him six years ago they would have been 
in much better condition to-day. It is 
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significant of the influence that the yield- 
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ing of this right to the larger voting class 
has had, that the elections passed off very 
quietly, much more so than any for some 
time. We hear nothing of the threat- 
ened difficulty between the Flemish and 
Walloon factions, and may hope that the 
present quiet forecasts future prosper- 
ity, while still further advances are made 
to the “ one man, one vote ”’ principle. 


st 


There has long been an ill de- 
fined dread in Europe lest 
Morocco furnish the next cause for dis- 
turbance of the exceedingly delicate bal- 
ance of power. This is not because any- 
body wants the country, but because if it 
has to be divided, for lack of coherence, 
it is difficult to see how it is to be done. 
There are the claims of Spain of long 
standing, based on historical relations 
and modern immigration ; there is France 
next door in Algeria; England would 
hesitate to permit the Straits to be under 
the rule of a hostile power; Italy has in- 
terests in whatever exercises strong influ- 
ence in the Mediterranean ; Germany, ex- 
tending her trade, hopes for a share in 
the control of pretty much everything. 
Thus when Mulai Hassan, who had 
ruled with an iron hand the turbulent 
tribes, died, there was great anxiety. He 
was succeeded, not so much by his heir, 
as by his vizier, Sid Ahmed, who proved 
very much the same sort of man, and the 
record of whose tyranny furnishes a keen 
comment on the civilization which per- 
mits such atrocities at its very threshold. 
Now he is dead, and it is uncertain 
whether the young Sultan will succeed in 
holding the reins firmly. At the same 
time there is coming into notice a move- 
ment on the part of France, southward 
and westward for the purpose of connect- 
ing Algeria with Senegal, and securing 
a clearer delimitation of the southern 
Moroccan frontier. As yet she has done 
no more than occupy Igli on the border 
of both States, and extend an expedition 
to the Oasis of Twat, further south, but 
the tribes in the Tafilet district west of 
Igli are gathering, and there are rumors 
of the proclamation of a holy war. Re- 
inforcements are being hurried down 
from the North, and no one would be 
surprised to learn of a French army in 
Tafilet, forcing the decision which all 
have been dreading. The English papers 


Morocco 


are already discussing the situation, and 
the Spectator advocates a_ settlement 
without waiting for the “steam roller ” 
concert of Europe. Its plan is that Eng- 
land should keep out altogether; Spain 
should have Tangier and the West Coast, 
while the great bulk of the hinterland 
should go to France, Italy being placated 
with a slice of Tripoli. 


& 


The situation in China 
has grown rapidly worse. 
The wildest rumors come 
from Peking to the effect that the city is 
burning and that the mob reigns su- 
preme, while the Empress Dowager 
amuses herself with palace theatricals. 
The railway between Peking and Tien- 
Tsin has been torn up in many places by 
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the Boxers, and Tien-Tsin itself threat- 
ened. Every command to suppress the 
“ Boxers” has proved a farce, and re- 
ports are current that they are being sup- 
plied with arms by the Empress Dow- 
ager. The movement is spreading, and 
reports of disturbance come from far 
distant provinces, even Canton and Yun- 
nan. So far there are few reports of loss 
of life by foreigners. Two English mis- 
sionaries have been murdered, but not 
very recently, and as yet there seem to 
have been no Americans killed. With 
the interruption of telegraphic communi- 
cation, however, even the wires between 
Peking and Tien-Tsin being cut, it is im- 
possible to know just what the situation 
is. The demands of the foreign Govern- 
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ments for the transportation of troops to 
Peking were refused, then permitted ; but 
it became evident that progress was im- 
possible without a heavy force, and at 
last two heavy armored trains have been 
started with about 1,500 men. British, 
American, Russian, Japanese, French and 
Italian, the British numbering 650, under 
the command of Admiral Seymour ; the 
Americans 100, under Captain McCalla. 
Minister Conger has full authority to call 
for any assistance he may need for the 
protection of American life and property, 
and three additional men-of-war have 
been ordered from Manila and Shanghai, 
with a considerable force of marines. 
Admiral Kempff is instructed to act in 
harmony with him and in association 
with the other Powers, altho the United 
States refuses to form any alliance with 
them which may hamper it in its inde- 
pendent action, or involve it in interna- 
tional disputes. There is a general fear 
lest Russia take independent action, 
which her greatly superior force would 
make it easy for her to do, altho the in- 
tense and bitter feeling of Japan is looked 
upon as a possibly important element. 


Japan’s action, however, is affected by a 
Cabinet crisis, resulting in the resigna- 


tion of Premier Count Yamagata. Ef- 
forts were made to persuade Count Ito 
to take office, but he refused; and asa re- 
sult Count Yamagata remains, but with 
some diminished prestige. At the same 
time a quarrel has arisen with Korea over 
some political prisoners, which has 
served to increase the tension between 
Japan and Russia, whom Japan holds re- 
sponsible for the hostility manifested by 
Korea. According to the latest reports 
the Empress Dowager has fled to the 
Russian Embassy for protection, and 
Russia has come to an agreement with 
the Powers by which she is to bring 
6,000 troops to insure order. The 
Americans have been assembled in one 
place, and have sent a special petition to 
President McKinley for protection. 


& 


Guerrilla War in What most people ex- 
South Africa pected the Boers to do 
from the beginning 

they have apparently just commenced to 
do—carry on a general guerrilla warfare, 
harassing the English wherever they 
can, cutting lines of communication, and 
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yet appearing nowhere in such force as 
would permit of a general engagement. 
Such a course indeed was indicated by 
their careful withdrawal from every 
point where they were in danger of being 
forced into a fight. They have saved 
their ammunition, their guns and large 
quantities of supplies. Every advance 
made by the British army has found a 
deserted camp. From Bloemfontein to 
Kroonstad, Heilbron, Johannesburg and 
Pretoria they have gone, and each place 
has been entered with so little opposition 
that it scarcely deserved the name of a 
victory, and when Pretoria was entered 
on June 5th there were many promises 
that the war was at anend. A few days 
later, however, came information that 
General Roberts’s communications with 
Bloemfontein had been cut, and that a 
Boer force estimated at about 2,000 was 
appearing and disappearing along the 
line of the railway, tearing it up and se- 
riously hampering the British movement ; 
that an additional squadron had been 
captured; while President Steyn with 
a group of desperate men was hov- 
ering about Heilbron ready to at- 
tack wherever an opportunity  of- 
fered. President Kruger has removed 
his capital nominally to Lydenburg, 
and in that vicinity he is concentrat- 
ing his material. He himself, how- 
ever, is directing his campaign, military 
and political, from a railway car at 
Machadodorp, on the line of the railway 
east of Middleburg and just south of 
Lydenburg. At the same time General 
Buller has been negotiating with General 
Botha at Laings Nek, but has failed to 
persuade him to surrender. Leaving 
troops enough to hold him in check he 
has crossed the Drakensburg at Botha’s 
pass, apparently with the purpose. of 
uniting with General Roberts to clear the 
Orange River State of the guerrilla 
bands referred to above. What thus re- 
mains before the British army is much 
the same sort of contest that is facing our 
troops in the Philippines. How long 
they will require to secure peace will de- 
pend upon the patience of the Boer 
troops and the action of the Cape Colony 
Afrikanders. So long as there is or- 
ganized hostility. to the Cape Colony 
Government it appears evident that there 
will continue organized resistance to the 
British army. 
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The Situation in the Philippines.” - 


By Major-General Elwell S. Otis. 


HE present situation in the Philip- 
pine Islands, everything consid- 
ered, is eminently satisfactory. 

The insurrection is a thing of the past; 
the rebel army has been completely shat- 
tered, its leaders killed or captured, and 
all danger of another rebellion has ceased 
to exist. Various parts of the islands 
are still infested by armed bands of 
thieves; but that these outlaws are not 
actuated by any spirit of loyalty to the 
Filipino cause is shown by the fact that 
the natives themselves, in many instances, 
have implored our protection from their 
plundering raids. Our soldiers are hot 
on their trail, however, and the annihila- 
tion of these robber bands will soon have 
been accomplished. 

The insurrection in the group has been 
over for some months, and so far as or- 
ganized resistance is concerned, none 
may be expected while the Government 
retains a firm hold on the new territory. 
To be sure, there are still in existence a 
large number of robber bands which 
harass the natives, as well as the Ameri- 
can settlers. These bands are composed 
of bandits pure and simple; and the proof 
of this is the attacks they make on their 
own people, whom they pilfer with little 
regard to right. They do not stop at 
murder, and in some sections the ladrone 
is more dreaded than was the Spanish 
soldier of old, who is said to have been an 
adept at crime in many individual in- 
stances. This, of course, is merely the 
natives’ side of the story. 

Not a sign, not a shadow of the so- 
called Filipino Government remains. 
Peace has been practically restored, and 
the Filipinos, as a general thing, have 
returned to their trades and vocations, 
thoroughly content to submit to the au- 
thority of the United States. 

Trade conditions in our Eastern pos- 
sessions are most encouraging. Con- 
fidence is returning and business is re- 
viving, and a decidedly better feeling is 


evident on every hand. Much remains . 


to be done before we can afford to rest 





*From an interview obtained for THe INDEPENDENT 
with GeneraL Oris —EpiTor, 
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upon our oars; but there is every indica- 
tion that a new era is dawning for the 
people of those distant islands. That the 
natives will heartily welcome the change 
is made evident by the manner in which 
they co-operate with us in the effort to 
better their condition. 

One of the most hopeful and gratify- 
ing signs is that the natives themselves 
are supplying us with information for the 
purpose of breaking up the bands of la- 
drones and robbers. We were formerly 
handicapped by our inability to obtain 
any information whatever from a native. 
Recently the Filipinos have begun to 
realize that it is to their interest to assist 
us in putting an end to the lawlessness. 
Within the past three months, owing to 
this reason, we have captured more arms © 
than it was our fortune to secure before 
during the whole campaign. 

The northern provinces have been al- 
most entirely cleared of the Tagalos, and 
the natives have hailed the coming of the 
Americans with joy. The establishment 
of military governments will in the near 
future be followed by provincial civil 
governments. Reconstruction has al- 
ready begun in some provinces, and will 
shortly be inaugurated in others. 

Outside of the island of Luzon the 
tendency for the better is more marked, 
and everybody is anxiously awaiting the 
time when American methods will oper- 
ate without fear of interruption. One 
of the most successful experiments yet 
tried is the establishment of courts of 
equity, based upon the American system. 
The Filipinos recognize this to be the 
most liberal reform yet accorded them, 
and are quick to take advantage of it. 
Let it be demonstrated to them that we 
are to be trusted and that our promises 
are not made to be broken, and there will 
be no further trouble. 

The report of the death of Aguinaldo 
may or may not be true, but it is a matter 
of indifference, so far as the ultimate re- 
sult is concerned. He has been polit- 
ically dead ever since the backbone of the 
rebellion was broken. In my opinion, he 
never amounted to anything, and merely 

















































served as a figurehead for such men as 
Mabini and Buencamino, who were the 
real brains of the insurrection. 

Shall we hold the Philippine Islands? 
Why, of course. We must. We could 
not let go of them now if we would. 
They are worth all and more than we 
have expended on them. The Philip- 
pines are immensely rich, and, from a 
strictly commercial standpoint, are bound 
to be a paying investment. Just as soon 
as capital becomes interested there will 
be an immense amount of trade with the 
islands ; but this trade may be of slow de- 
velopment, for the reason that capitalists 
are naturally reluctant to invest in prac- 
tically unknown territory. 

The natives have tired of the raids of 
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the robbers, and have in many instances 
given up information concerning the 
marauders, This I consider a good 
sign. Much of the information concern- 
ing the camps of these so-called insurrec- 
tionists came from natives who are 
friendly to the Americans, and who are 
hoping for the speedy establishment of 
permanent peace on the islands. It took 
nearly two years to educate the natives in 
the belief that the people of the United 
States meant well toward them, and 
would attempt to assist them in forming 
a civil government; but when once it be- 
came apparent that the insurgent leaders 
were falsifying the natives commenced to 
show a disposition to assist the authori- 


ties in bringing miscreants to justice. 
San Francisco, CAt, 


A Love Tribute to Dr Storrs 


By Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D. 


S about the last survivor of the 
group connected with THE INDE- 
PENDENT forty years ago, I have 

been requested to add a few words to that 
vast volume of tribute that is being paid 
to the memory of my beloved friend, Dr. 
Storrs. In the summer of 1845 I was 
strolling with my friend Littell (the 
founder of the Living Age) through the 
leafy lanes of Brookline, and we came to 
a tasteful church. “ That,” said Mt. Lit- 
tell, “is the Harvard Congregational 
meeting-house. They have lately called 
a brilliant young Mr. Storrs, who was 
once a law student with Rufus Choate; 
he is a man of bright promise.” Two 
years afterward I saw and heard that 
brilliant young minister in the pulpit of 
the newly organized Church of the Pil- 
grims in Brooklyn. He had already 
found his place, and his throne. He 
made that pulpit visible over the conti- 
nent. That church will be “ Dr. Storrs’s 
church ” for many a year to come. 

Had that superbly gifted law student 
of Choate gone to the bar he would in- 
evitably have won a great distinction, and 
might have charmed the United States 
Senate by his splendid eloquence. Per- 
haps he learned from Choate some les- 
sons in rhetoric and how to construct 


those long melodious sentences that 
rolled like a “ Hallelujah chorus ” over 
his delighted audiences. But young 
Storrs chose the better part, and no temp- 
tation of fame or pelf allured him from 
the higher work of preaching Jesus 
Christ to his fellow-men. He was—like 
Chalmers and Bushnell and Spurgeon— 
a born preacher. Great as he was on the 
platform, or on various ceremonial occa- 
sions, he was never so thoroughly “ at 
home” as in his own pulpit; his great 
heart never so'kindled as when unfolding 
the glorious gospel of redeeming love. 
The consecration of his splendid powers 
to the work of the ministry helped to en- 
noble the ministry in the popular eye, and 
led young men of brains to feel that they 
could covet no higher calling. 

One of the remarkable things in the 
career of Doctor Storrs was that by far 
the grandest portion of that career was 
after he had passed the age of fifty !| In- 
stead of that age being, as to many 
others, a “ dead-line,” it was to him an 
intellectual birth-line. He returned from 
Europe—after a year of entire rest—and 
then, like “a giant refreshed by sleep,” 
began to produce his most masterly dis- 
courses and orations. His first striking 
performance was that wonderful address 
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at the twenty-fifth anniversary of Henry 
Ward Beecher’s pastorate in Plymouth 
Church, at the close of which Mr. Beecher 
gave him a grateful kiss before the ap- 
plauding audience. Not long after that 
Dr. Storrs delivered those two wonder- 
ful lectures on the ‘‘ Muscovite and the 
Ottoman.” The Academy of Music was 
packed to listen to them; and for two 
hours the great orator poured out a flood 
of history and gorgeous description with- 
out a scrap of manuscript before him ! 
He recalled names and dates without a 
moment’s hesitation! Like Lord .Ma- 
caulay, Dr. Storrs had a marvelous mem- 
ory; and at the close of those two ora- 
tions I said to myself, “ How Macaulay 
would have enjoyed all this!” His ex- 
traordinary memory was an immense 
source of power to Dr. Storrs; and, al- 
though he had a rare gift of fluency, yet 
I have no doubt that some of his fine 
efforts, which were supposed to be ex- 
temporaneous, were really prepared be- 
forehand and lodged in his tenacidus 
memory. 

In this hurried article I have no time to 
dwell on many of the public efforts in 
which my departed friend wrought some 
of his most magnificent oratorical tri- 
umphs. Dean Stanley, on the day before 
he returned to England, said to me, “ The 
man who has impressed me most is your 
Dr. Storrs.” When I urged the pastor 
of the “ Pilgrims ” to go over to the great 
International Council of Congregational- 
ists in London and show the English 
people a specimen of American preach- 
ing, his characteristic reply was, “ Oh, I 
am tired of these show-occasions.” But 


he never grew tired of preaching Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified. The Bible his 
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old father loved was the Book of Books 
that he loved, and no blasts of revolution- 
ary biblical criticism ever ruffled a feather 
on the strong wing with which he soared 
heavenward. A more orthodox minister 
has not maintained the faith once deliv- 
ered to the saints in our time than he for 
whom Brooklyn’s flags are all hung at 
half-mast to-day. 

All the world knew that Richard S. 
Storrs possessed wonderful brain-power, 
culture and scholarship; but only those 
who were closest to him knew what a big 
loving heart he had. Some of the sweet- 
est and tenderest private letters that I 
ever received came from his ready pen. 
I was looking over some of them lately; 
they are still as fragrant as if preserved 
in lavender. His heart was a very pure 
“sean of noble thought, and of sweet, 

nselfish affection. 

And now that great loving heart has 
ceased its beatings, and the veteran has 
fallen asleep in Jesus. He died at the 
right time; his great work was complete ; 
he did not linger on to outlive himself. 
The beloved wife of his home on earth 
had gone on before; he felt lonesome 
without her, and grew homesick for 
heaven. His loving flock had, crowned 
him with their grateful benedictions ; he 
waited only for the good-night kiss of 
the"Master he served, and he awoke from 
a transient slumber to behold the ineffa- 
ble glory. On the previous day his illus- 
trious Andover instructor, Professor Ed- 
wards A. Park, had departed ; it was fit- 
ting that Andover’s most illustrious 
graduate should follow him; now they 
are both in the presence of the infinite 
light, and they both behold the Kine in 
His beauty ! 


Brooktyn, N, Y. 


By John Swinton. 


WONDERFUL jand is the Land of Nod! 
It seems to me more like the land of God 
Than any world-land I ever trod. 


Oh, when I shall sleep beneath the sod, 
May my spirit live in the Land of Nod! 
For I’m sure that land is a land of God. 


New York City. 








Richard Salter Storrs. 


By William Hayes Ward, D.D., LL.D. 


R. STORRS was an imperial man. 
He belonged to an imperial race. 
Those who knew his father, of 
the same name, of Braintree, Mass., will 
understand from what a grand breed he 
came. The elder Dr. Storrs and my 
father were pastors of churches but a few 
miles apart, within limits of brotherly 
exchange, and I preached my first ser- 
mon in the Braintree pulpit. A boy, 
such as I was, could not claim to know 
him, but I could not help knowing that 
he was the great man of the pulpit south 
of Boston, and that he yielded to no pas- 
tor in the city. His great presence, and 
his tender heart and his strong personal- 
ity, made him easily chief, following by 
half a generation Dr. Codman, of the 
neighboring church in Dorchester, who 
was himself famous as the Coryphzus 
of Orthodoxy against the rising Unita- 
rianism. 

Our own Dr. Storrs was every whit 
as majestic as his father, but nature and 
culture had given him, besides his in- 
herited power, a grace of voice and lan- 
guage which his father did not possess. 
The story has been told in these columns 
how generously the father recognized 
that his son had larger elements of dis- 
tinction than his own. There is yet liv- 
ing Dr. Savage, of Chicago, a classmate 
of Dr. Storrs at Andover Seminary, who 
remembers how, as young Storrs deliv- 
ered the valedictory for the class, refer- 
ring to the graduates who had gone to 
the world’s end to preach the Gospel of 
Christ, and anticipating how this class 
would be scattered, some to Turkey, some 
to India or China, and others to our 
Western wilds,-all animated by the one 
controlling purpose, but never to meet 
till before the throne of God they could 
recount their service for the Master they 
loved, the father sat stern and erect, till 
his eves filled and he was compelled to 
bow his head in his hands to hide his 
tears. “ He is a chip of the old block,” 
said a friend to the father, as they lis- 
tened to the young theological student 
when delivering an address before the 


Porter Rhetorical Society. “ He is big- 
ger than the block,” replied the Brain- 
tree pastor, still in his prime. To the 
same stock belonged our Dr. Storrs’s 
cousin, Henry M. Storrs, D.D., and an- 
other Richard Salter Storrs of the finest 
ability, an Ambherst valedictorian of 
1853, kept from public life by his father’s 





1850, AGE 29. 


infirmity, but known among teachers of 
the deaf and dumb. 

Our own Dr. Storrs, for I must call 
him so, was a graduate of Amherst and 
Andover, a student of law with Rufus 
Choate, pastor for a year of the Congre- 
gational Church in Brookline, Mass., and 
then, for fifty-three years pastor of the 
Pilgrim Congregational Church in 
Brooklyn. He came a physical wreck, 
expecting, after a very few years of serv- 
ice, to be taken to Greenwood. Careful, 
yet not too careful, regard for his health, 


an even course of life and sufficient time 
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for recuperation preserved him to sur- 
vive all his contemporaries and a multi- 
tude of more vigorous younger men. But 
he must have had in him the stuff that 
makes longevity. : 

The great public knows of Dr. Storrs 
as an orator. Personally, the grand 





1862, AGE 4I. 


style, of which he was a master, is not 
usually attractive tome. It does not for- 
get itseif. Its balanced cadences seem 
to smack of conscious effort, where the 
modern taste prefers crisp and informal 
direct utterance. Sometimes Dr. Storrs’s 
addresses or sermons seemed to me to 
err on the side of rhetorical richness, 
tho it was never florid. But when he 
was dallying playfully with a light sub- 
ject, or, still better, when a great topic, 
either historical or polemic, was the oc- 
casion of a lecture or a speech, he was 
the incomparable orator. I remember 


i - hearers. 
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in one year lose both Henry Ward 
Beecher and Roswell D. Hitchcock, and 
yet, as they had just seen, claim the great- 
est orator in the United States. 

Dr. Storrs was not in the habit of de- 
livering written sermons or addresses. 
But they were none the less carefully 
composed. He was able to compose a 
sermon or a lecture, as complete as if 
written, without committing a line to pa- 
per. The pleasure of hearing one of his 
lectures, like the series on Russia, each 
two hours long, was mingled with as- 
tonishment at the memory which could 
command exactly and with ease a multi- 
tude of dates and statistical figures. He 
believed that a speaker should put no bar 
or veil between his eye and those of his 
So he stood facing and. com- 


manding them like a giant. His Presi- 


dential addresses on missions, before the 





1884, AGE 65. 


an occasion when, at his own college, he . 


was the orator before the intercollegiate 
meeting of the society of which he had 
been a member ; and at the dinner follow- 
ing it our present Ambassador at the 
Court of St. James, who presided, re- 
marked that it was a great honor to the 
local chapter of that society that it could 


American Board, were greatly admired, 
and they were noble efforts; but the Dr. ' 
Storrs that I remember with an admira- 
tion that knew no bounds was the man 
who stood before a great ecclesiastical 
meeting or tribunal, when some question 
was to be decided on which his conscience 


























was deeply stirred, and where decision 
was to be affected by what he might say. 
Then he was truly imperial. 

Dr. Storrs was a man of mighty con- 
victions. They were not mighty on 
small things, like those of some, but on 
great things. Let him make up his mind 
that a thing ought to be done, and no con- 
vention, no policy, no affection, even, 
could swerve him. There he stood, im- 
movable as a mountain as he shed off 
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1897, AGE 76. 


every Opposing purpose or temptation, 
as a mountain sheds the morning mist. 
Yet he was no difficult man to deal with ; 
quite the contrary. I have never known 
a wiser, more prudent man. He spoke 
no ill of other men,no matter what contest 
he may have had with them. He always 
kept his temper ; he never worried. When 
he had prepared a sermon, it was done; 
chis anxiety was ended. His utter imper- 
turbability helped his longevity. 
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Dr. Storrs was by principle progres- 
sive, but by nature conservative. As a 
young man he joined Dr. Leonard Bacon 
and Dr. Joseph P. Thompson and Dr. 
Joshua Leavitt as one of the first editorial 
corps of THe INDEPENDENT. He was in 
full sympathy with his associates in their 
anti-slavery radicalism, their logical 
breadth, their defense of Horace Bush- 
nell, and their criticisms of the American 
Board and the American Tract Society. 
Yet his heart was not so much absorbed 


in these new movements as were the - 


hearts of his associates, and when the 
later theological discussion raged about 


Andover and the Board he was inclined | 


to favor the conservative side. Yet when 
the time was ripe for decision he was for 
agreement and peace, and it was the 
power his name carried which gave the 
victory to comprehension, even against 
the strong opposition of the Senior Sec- 
retary of the Board. Such was his re- 
pute for wisdom that what Dr. Storrs 
was willing to concede others felt must 
be safe; and they were right. 

A few men, in Church and State, 
tower far above all their fellows. Be- 
fore such men we must bow. Such a man 
was the Chief Pastor and First Citizen 


of Brooklyn, the incomparable orator, 


the noble patriot, the wise counsellor, the 
faithful, single-hearted Christian. He 


“loved, and lived for, the kingdom of God. 


He walked among us like a giant, hard- 
ly our companion, for we rose to our feet 
as he passed by.. He has left behind him 
no great books—he cared not to write 
them; but he leaves behind him a long 
memory ; and his influence and his exam- 
ple will bear much fruit even after his 
name, and his father’s, shall be little more 
than a tradition. His life will be 
wrought largely into that of the people 
whose parents he taught; and he would 
have it so. He would have no eulogy 
at his grave. Men are his monument. 

New York Cry, 
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A Permanent Method of Arbitration with 


Great Britain. 
By the Hon. John W. Foster, 


HE annual gathering last week, at 
Lake Mohonk, of the friends of 
international arbitration recalls a 

movement which it seems to me oppor- 

tune to bring to the attention of the read- 
ers of THE INDEPENDENT, in the hope 
that a new interest may be awakened in 
the subject which may lead to ultimate 
success. In April, 1896, there was as- 
sembled in Washington a conference to 
consider the subject of an international 
agreement between the United States and 
Great Britain for the settlement of all dif- 
ferences which might arise between them 
by means of arbitration. It was one of 
the most notable assemblies ever gathered 
in our country, if we regard its personnel, 
its representative character embracing al- 
most every State and Territory of the 

Union, and the object it had in view. 

Many of the readers of THe INDEPEND- 

ENT were members of that Conference, 

and they will remember the deep interest 

and disinterested spirit of humanity 
shown in its deliberations. 

This meeting was not brought about 
through the action of a few impracticable 
reformers, but was the result of a chain 
of circumstances which seemed to make 
the realization of its object a certainty. 
In 1890 the Congress of the United 
States, moved by a paper signed by a 
large number of members of the British 
Parliament, adopted with great unanim- 
ity a resolution requesting the President 
to invite, as fit occasion may arise, nego- 
tiations with other governments for the 
settlement of their differences by arbitra- 
tion. The British House of Commons, in 
1893, reciting this. resolution, gave to it 
its hearty indorsement, and expressed the 
hope that Her Majesty’s Government 
would lend its ready co-operation to the 
Government of the United States upon 
the basis of this resolution. 

Early in 1806 a circular letter, signed 
by a large number of the leading citizens 
of Chicago, irrespective of party, was is- 
sued to the press and people of the coun- 
try, calling for meetings on Washington’s 
Birthday to discuss and decide upon the 
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advisability of the governments of the 
United States and Great Britain agree- 
ing, by formal treaty, to establish arbitra- 
tion as the method of concluding all dif- 
ferences which may fail of diplomatic set- 
tlement. In response to this call meet- 
ings were held in various parts of the 
United States, and notably in Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Chicago and San Francisco, all approv- 
ing of the method of settlement suggest- 
ed. These meetings resulted in a call, 
numerously signed by leading citizens 
throughout the country, for a Conference 
at Washington to consider the subject of 
a.permanent system of arbitration be- 
tween the United States and Great Brit- 
ain. The result of its deliberations was 
spi adoption of the following resolutions : 

‘1. That in the judgment of this Confer- 
ence, religion, humanity and justice, as well as 
the material interests of civilized society, de- 
mand the immediate establishment, between 
the United States and Great Britain, of a per- 
manent system of arbitration; and the earliest 
possible extension of such a system, to embrace 
all civilized nations. 

“2. That it is earnestly recommended to 
our Government, so soon as it is assured of a 
corresponding disposition on the part of the 
British Government, to negotiate a treaty pro- 
viding for the widest practicable application 


of the method of arbitration to international 
controversies.” 


A committee of the Conference, at the 
head of which was its chairman, Hon. 
George F. Edmunds, laid the resolutions 
before the President ; and the Executive 
department of the Government, impressed 
with the weighty character of the in- 
dorsement thus given to the movement, 
at once set to work to accomplish the ob- 
ject had in view by this representative 
body of American citizens. By the end 
of the year a: treaty had been agreed 
upon, and it was signed by Secretary Ol- 
ney and Lord Pauncefote January 11th, 
1897, providing for a permanent system 
of arbitration between the United States 
and Great Britain. 

Mr. Olney is not only an able lawyer, 
but a thorough American, and the treaty 
was carefully drawn with a view, on the 













one hand, to accomplish the object of the 
treaty, and, on the other, to put not un- 
wisely in peril the highest interests of the 
country. The two Governments, by the 
first article of the treaty, agreed “ to sub- 
mit to arbitration, in accordance with the 
provisions and subject to the limitations 
of this treaty, all questions in difference 
between them which they may fail to ad- 
just by diplomatic negotiations.” The 
treaty then provides for three classes of 
cases and methods of arbitration. The 
first class is limited to pecuniary claims 
not exceeding £100,000, or $500,000, and 
this class is to be adjudicated by the usual 
process of arbitration, a tribunal com- 
posed of one arbitrator for each Govern- 
ment and an umpire, and its decision to be 
final. The second class of cases embraces 
pecuniary claims exceeding £100,000 and 
other matters of difference, not involv- 
ing territorial claims or questions of 
principle of grave general importance 
affecting national rights. The second 
class of cases is in the first instance to be 
submitted to a tribunal constituted as in 
cases of the first class. If its decision 
is unanimous, it shall be final. If not 
unanimous, either party can ask for 
and have a rehearing by a new tribu- 
nal composed of five jurists, two selected 
by each Government, and an umpire. The 
decision of the majority of this tribunal 
shall be final. 

The third class of cases are territorial 
claims and questions which either Gov- 
ernment may hold to be questions of prin- 
ciple of grave general importance affect- 
ing national rights. Territorial claims 
are defined to be all questions of servi- 
tude (or easement), rights of navigation 
and of access, fisheries, and all rights and 
interests necessary for the control and en- 
joyment of territory. The third class of 
cases is to be submitted to a tribunal of 
six members, three of whom are to be 
judges of the Supreme or Circuit Courts 
of the United States and three to be mem- 
bers of the British Supreme Court of Ju- 
dicature or Privy Council. The award 
shall be final when rendered by a vote of 
five of the six judges. If it is rendered 
by a vote of less than five judges it shall 
be final, unless one of the Governments 
protests that the award is erroneous, in 
which case it shall be of no validity. The 
treaty was to be in force for five years, 
unless extended by joint agreement. 
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I have given these details because it 
has not been generally understood what 
were the terms of the treaty. I think all 
fair-minded men must agree that the in- 
terests of our country were properly safe- 
guarded. None but pecuniary claims are 
irrevocably submitted to compulsory ar- 
bitration, without suitable reservation ; 
and even for claims of large amount a re- 
hearing or revision is provided. All ques- 
tions involving territory or national 
rights of whatever character are referred 
to a commission of the highest jurists of 
the two countries, and no decision ren- 
dered by it is to be binding upon the 
United States unless two of the three of 
its own judges concur in it. 

This treaty was at orice submitted to. 
the Senate by President Cleveland, ac- 
companied by a message strongly indors- 
ing its provisions and recommending its 
ratification. No action was taken upon it 
by the Senate before the close of Mr. 
Cleveland’s administration, and on the 
advent of President McKinley the treaty 
was likewise heartily approved by him, 
and the favorable action of the Senate 
was urged. Thus indorsed by the two 
Presidents representing the great politi- 
cal parties of the country, it seemed rea- 
sonable to anticipate its ratification; but 
after a lengthy debate it failed to receive 
the necessary two-thirds vote of the Sen- 
ate, tho it had the support of a consider- 
able majority. Thus the scheme, so auspi- 
ciously advocated by the great Confer- 
ence at Washington and so promptly per- 
fected by the Executive department of. 
the Government, came to naught. 

This narrative of events shows that, 
however strong may be the sentiment in 
favor of a permanent system of arbitra- 
tion, it does not yet so generally prevail 
throughout the country as to secure the 
necessary legislation to give it effect. 
Hence the useful service which may be 
rendered by these annual Mohonk gath- 
erings. What is needed is a stronger 
public opinion in the nation demanding 
the adoption of a permanent system of 
arbitration with Great Britain. It does 
not meet the situation to abuse the Sen- 
ate. I think that body is usually a fair 
reflex of the will of the people. In vari- 
ous sections of this country and with cer- 
tain classes there exists a strongantipathy 
to Great Britain, which leads to a feeling 
that it is not best to bind our Govern- 
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ment to a peaceful solution of our differ- 
ences with that country as they arise. 
Until we can overcome this feeling, or 
until we can, at least, make the sentiment 
in favor of arbitration so strong and 
overwhelming as to convince the Senate 
that it cannot safely disregard this senti- 
ment—until then may we expect the fail- 
ure of any scheme of permanent and 
compulsory arbitration between these two 
nations. 

The action of the Hague Conference 
last year was an important step in the di- 
rection of international arbitration, but 
it falls short of the expectation and desire 
of the earnest advocates of that measure. 
It is far from meeting the views of the 
Washington Conference, and does not in 
any sense take the place of the Olney- 
Pauncefote treaty. Our relations with 
Great Britain are more intimate and more 
important than with any other nation. 
From every consideration—social, politi- 
cal, commercial, industrial—it is of the 
utmost importance that peace be main- 
tained between us. And yet with no na- 
tion are we so greatly exposed to the 
hazard of war. Our relations with Can- 
ada must, of necessity, be very intimate, 
and yet they are often very irritating. In 
times past it has seemed that our differ- 
ences would result in an open conflict, 
and the same situation is likely to recur 
in the future. Recently an Anglo-Amer- 
ican Joint High Commission labored 
over these perplexing Canadian questions 
for months and then came to a deadlock 
over the Alaska boundary. If the Olney 
arbitration treaty had been ratified, that 
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difficulty would not have occurred, for 
the treaty provided for just such a case. 
In place of fruitless negotiations there is 
good reason to believe that, with the 
treaty in force to meet the boundary diffi- 
culty, the Joint High Commission would 
have had a happy termination of its la- 
bors. 

I believe that the important work be- 
fore the friends of international arbitra- 
tion in America is to organize a new 
movement to secure a treaty providing 
for a scheme of arbitration between the 
United States and Great Britain, upon 
the basis of the Olney-Pauncefote con- 
vention of 1897. They should not be dis- 
couraged because of the failure of that 
measure. It was not a disastrous defeat. 
The convention would have been ratified — 
if all the delegates of the Washington 
Conference had followed up the work by 
impressing their views and wishes upon 
their respective Senators. It is a noble 
object. If it can be proclaimed to the 
other nations that the two great branches 
of the Anglo-Saxon race have covenant- 
ed to settle all their differences by the 
peaceful method of reason and arbitra- 
tion, what an influence it will, have on 
the other peoples of the globe. President 
Cleveland did not exaggerate its impor- 
tance when, in submitting the treaty to 
the Senate, he said: “ The example set 
and the lesson furnished by the success- 
ful working of this treaty are sure to be 
felt and taken to heart sooner or later by 
other nations, and will thus mark the be- 
ginning of a new epoch in civilization.” 

Wasuincton, D C, 


The Eternal Will. 


By Ernest Warburton Shurtleff. 


O war the armored nations march, 
With echoing tread and thud of 
drums; 

But under heaven’s triumphal arch 

A King unseen in conquest comes. 
A thousand wills are crossed in war, 

A thousand victories lost and won, 
They alter not his changeless law, 

One will is destined to be done. 


Frail as the blossoms of the grass, 
Earth’s glories rise to fade away; 
One foot alone shall never pass 
From out the kingdom of the day. ¢ 
Republic, state, dominion, throne, 
Go down before the setting sun: 
Time summons all save Him alone, 
One will is destined to be done. 


The victor and the vanquished soon 
Alike lay down their arms in sleep; 
For Honor brings the strong no boon 
To stay the vigils death must keep. 
Defeat or conquest, life or death, 
Progressive still His courses run; 
Moved not the measure of a breath, 
One will is destined to be done. 


To that one will Creation turns 
Her myriad gaze in wonder dumb; 
No flower that blows, no sun that burns, 
His secret tells in light or bloom. 
But righteous law at last shall prove 
To Him was every battle won; 
Creation’s travail brought forth love, 
One will is destined to be done. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
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A Day in the Franconia Mountains. 
THE AFTERNOON. 


By Bradford Torrey. 


SPOKE a little, warmly, perhaps, at 
the end of the forenoon chapter. 
Echo Lake, at the foot of it, is one 

of the places where I love best to linger, 
and to-day it was more attractive even 
than usual; the air of the clearest, the 
sun bright, the moimntain woods all in 
young leaf, the water shining. But the 
black-flies, which had left me undisturbed 
on the railroad, tho I sat still by the half- 
hour, once I reached the lake would al- 
low me no rest. It was twelve days 
since my first visit. The snow was gone, 
and the trailing arbutus had dropped its 
last blossoms; but both kinds of shad- 
bush, standing in the hollow where a 
snow-bank had lain ten days ago, were 
still in fresh bloom. Pink lady-slippers 
were common (more buds than blossoms 
as yet), and the pink rhodora also; with 
gold thread, star-flower, dwarf cornel, 
houstonia, and the painted trillium. 
Chokeberry bushes were topped with 
handsome clusters of round, purplish 
buds. 

The brighest and prettiest thing here, 
however, was not a flower, but a bird; a 
Blackburnian warbler fluttering along 
before me in the low bushes—an extraor- 
dinary act of grace on the part of this 
haunter of treetops—as if on purpose to 
show himself. He was worth showing. 
His throat was like a jewel. A bay- 
breast, always deserving of notice, was 
singing among the evergreens near by. 
So I believed, but the flies were so hot 
after me that I made no attempt to as- 
sure myself. I was fairly chased away 
from the water-side. One place after 
another I fled to, seeking one where the 
breeze should rid me of my tormentors, 
till at last, in desperation, I took to the 
piazza of the little shop—now unoccu- 
pied—at which the summer tourist buys 
birch-bark souvenirs, with ginger-beer, 
perhaps, and other potables. There I 
finished my luncheon, still having a skir- 
mish with the enemy’s scouts now and 
then, but thankful to be out of the thick 
of the battle. The rippling lake shone 
before me, a few swifts were shooting to 


and fro above it, but for the time my en- 
joyment of all such things was gone. 
That half hour of black-fly persecution 
had dissipated the happy mood in which 
the forenoon had been passed, and there 
was no recovering it by force of will. A 
military man would have said, perhaps, 
that I had lost my morale. Something 
had happened to me, call it what you will. 
But if one string was broken, my bow had 
another. Quick meditation being im- 
possible, I was all the readier to go in 
search of Selkirk’s violet, the possible 
finding of which was one of the motives 
that had brought me into the mountains 
thus early. To look for flowers is not a 
question of mood, but of patience. To 
look at them, so as to feel their beauty 
and meaning, is another business, not to 
be conducted successfully while poison- 
ous insects are fretting one’s temper to 
madness. 


If I went about this botanical errand © 
doubtingly, let the reader hold me ex- 
cused. He has heard of a needle in a 
haystack. The case of my violets was 
similar. The one man who had seen 
them was now dead. Years before he 
had pointed out to me casually (or like 
a dunce I had heard him casually) the 
place where he was accustomed to leave 
the road in going after them—which was 
always long before my arrival. This 
place I believed that I remembered within 
perhaps a half mile. My only resource, 
therefore, was to plunge itto the forest, 
practically endless on its further side, 
and as well as I could, in an hour or so, 
look the land over for that distance. Suc- 
cess would be a piece of almost incred- 
ible luck, no doubt; but what then? I 
was here, the hour was to spare, and the 
woods were worth a visit, violets or no 
violets. So I plunged in, and, following 
the general course of the road, swept 
the ground right and left with my eye, 
turning this way and that as boulders 
and tangles impeded my steps, or as the 
sight of something like violet leaves at- 
tracted me. 

Well, for good or ill, it is a short story. 
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There were plenty of violets, but all of the 
common white sort, and when I emerged 
into the road again my hands were 
empty. “ Small,” “rare,” says the Man- 
ual. My failure was not ignominious— 
or I would keep it to myself—and I count 
upon trying again another season. And 
one thing I had found: my peace of mind. 
Subjectively, as we say, my hunt had 
prospered. Now I could climb Bald 
Mountain with good hope of an hour or 
two of serene enjoyment at the summit. 

The climb is short, tho the upper half 
of it is steep enough to merit the name, 
and the “ mountain ” (it will pardon me 
the quotation marks) is no more than a 
point of rocks, an outlying spur of La- 
fayette. Its attactiveness is due not to 
its altitude, but to the exceptional fe- 
licity of its situation; commanding the 
lake and the Notch, and the broad Fran- 
conia Valley, together with a splendid 
panorama of broken country and moun- 
tain forest; and over all, close at hand, 
the solemn, bare peak of Lafayette. 

I took my time for the ascent (blessed 
be all-day jaunts, say I), winding the 
mossy boulders, the fern-beds, and the 
trees (many of them old friends of mine 
—it is more than twenty years since I 
began going up and down here), and es- 
pecially the violets. It was surprising, 
not to say amusing, now that I had vio- 
lets in my eye; how ubiquitous the lit- 
tle blanda had suddenly become. Almost 
it might be said that there was nothing 
else in the whole forest. So true it is 
that seeing or not seeing is mostly a mat- 
ter of prepossession. As for the birds, 
this was their hour of after-dinner si- 
lence. I recall only a golden-crowned 
kinglet seeing among the low ever- 
greens about the cove. He was the first 
one of my whole vacation trip, and slipped 
at once into the eighty-seventh place in 
my catalog, the place I had tried so 
hard to induce the brown creeper to take 
possession of two hours before. Creeper 
or kinglet, it was all one to me, tho the 
kinglet is the handsomer of the two, and 
much the less prosaic in his dietary meth- 
ods. In fact, now that the subject sug- 
gests itself, the two birds present a real- 
ly striking contrast: one so preternat- 
urally quick and so continually in motion, 
the other so comparatively lethargic. 
Every one to his trade. Let the creeper 

stick to his bark. Quick or slow, he 
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should still have been Number 88, and 
thrice welcome, if he would have given 
me half an excuse for counting him. As 
things were, he kept out of my reckoning 
to the end. 

“This is the best thing I have had 


yet.” So I said to myself as I turned 
to look about me at the summit. It was 
only half-past two, the day was glorious- 
ly fair, the breeze not too strong, yet am- 
ple for creature comforts—coolness and 
freedom—and the place all my own. If 
I had missed Selkirk’s violet, I had found 
his solitude. The joists of the little open 
summer-house were scrawled thickly 
with names and initials, but the scribblers 
and carvers had gone with the summer. 
I might sing or shout, and there would 
be none to hear me. But I did neither. 
I was glad to be still and look. 

There lay Echo Lake, shimmering in 
the sun. Beyond was the big hotel, its 
windows boarded for winter, and on 
either side of it rose the mountain walls. 
The White Cross still kept something 
of its shape on Lafayette, the only snow 
left in sight, tho almost the whole peak 
had been white ten days before. The 
cross itself must be fast going. With 
my glass I could see the water, pouring 
from it in a flood. And how plainly I 
could follow the trail up the rocky cove 
of the mountain! Those were good days 
when I climbed it, lifting myself step by 
step up that long, steep, boulder-covered 
slope. I should love to be there now. I 
wonder what flowers. are already in 
bloom. It must be too early for the 
diapensia, and the Greenland sandwort, 
I imagine. Yet I am not sure. Moun- 
tain flowers are quick to answer when 
the sun speaks to them. Thousands of 
years they have been learning to make 
the most of a brief season. Plants of the 
same species bloom earlier here than in 
level Massachusetts. After all, alpine 
plants, hurried and harried as they are, 
true children of poverty, have perhaps 
the best of it. “ Blessed are ye poor” 
may have been spoken to them also. 
Hardy mountaineers, blossoming in the 
very face of heaven, with no earthly ad- 
mirers except the butterflies. I remem- 
ber the splendors of the Lapland azalea 
in middle June, with rocks and snow 
for neighbors. So it will be this year, 
for Wisdom never faileth. I look and 
look, till almost I am there on the hights, 
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my feet standing on a carpet of bloom- 
ing willows and birches, and the world, 
like another carpet, outspread below. 
But there is much else to delight me. 
Even here, so far below the crest of La- 
fayette, I am above the world. Yonder is 


_one of my pair of deserted farms. Good 


hours I have had in them. Beyond is 
the Chase clearing, and still beyond, over 
another tract of woods, are the pasture 
lands along the road to “ Mears’s.” Then 
comes the line of the Bethlehem road, 
marked by a house at long intervals— 
and thankful am I for the length of them. 
There 1 see my house; one of several 
that I have picked out for purchase, at 
one time and another, but have never 
come to the point of paying for, still less 
of occupying. When my friends and I 
have wandered irresponsibly about this 
country it has pleased us to be like chil- 
dren, and play the old game of make-be- 
lieve. Some of the farmers would be 
astonished to know how many times their 


houses have been sold over their heads, , 


and they never the wiser. Further away, 
a little to the right, I see the pretty farms 
—romantic farms, I mean, attractive to 
outsiders—of which I have so often taken 
my share of the crop from Mount 
Agassiz, at the base of which they nestle. 
To the left of all this are the village of 
Franconia and the group of Sugar Hill 
hotels, with the Landaff Valley (how 
green it is!) below them in the middle 
distances. Nearer still is the Franconia 
Valley, with the Tucker Brook alders, and 
far down toward Littleton bright reaches 
of Gale River. 

All this fills me with exquisite pleas- 
ure. But longer than at anything else 
I look at the mountain forest just below 
me. So soft and bright this world of 
treetops all newly green! I have no 
thoughts about it; there is nothing to 
say; but the feeling it gives me is like 
what I imagine of heaven itself. I can 
only look and be happy. 

About me are stunted, faded spruces, 
with here and there among them a bal- 
sam-fir, wonderfully vivid and fresh in 
the comparison; and after a time I dis- 
cover that the short upper branches of the 
spruces have put forth new cones, soft 
to the touch as yet, and of a delicate, 
purplish color, the tint varying great- 
ly, whether from difference of age or for 
other reasons I cannot presume to say. 


In this low wood, somewhere near by, a 
blackpoll warbler, not long from South 
America, I suppose, is lisping softly to 
himself. A myrtle warbler, less recent- 
ly come, and from a less distance, has 
taken possession of a dead treetop, hard- 
ly higher than a man’s head, from which 
he makes an occasional sally after a pass- 
ing insect. Between whiles he sings. 
Once I heard a snowbird, as I thought; 
but it was only the myrtle warbler when 
I came to look. An oven-bird shoots 
into the air out of the forest below for a 
burst of aerial afternoon music. I heard 
the preluding strain, and, glancing up, 
caught him at once, the sunlight happen- 
ing to strike him perfectly. All the 
morning he has been speaking prose; 
now he is a poet; a division of the day 
from which the rest of us might take a 
lesson. But for his afternoon role he 
needs a name. “ Oven-bird ” goes some- 
what heavily in a lyric: 

“ Hark! hark! the oven-bird at heaven’s gate 

sings ’— 

you would hardly recognize that for 
Shakespeare. ' 

As I shift my position, trying one after 
another of the seats which the rocks offér 
for my convenience, I notice that the 
three-toothed five-finger—a mountain- 
lover, if there ever was one—is in bud, 
and the blueberry in blossom. The 
myrtle warbler sings by the hour, a soft, 
dreamy trill, a sound of pure content- 
ment ; and two red-eyed vireos, one here, 
orfe there, preach. with equal persistency. 
They have taken the same text, I think, 
and it might have been made for them: 
“ Precept upon precept, precept upon pre- 
cept; line upon line, line upon line; here 
a little and there a little.” Right or 
wrong, the warbler’s lullaby is more to 
my taste than the vireos’ exhortation. A 
magnolia warbler, out of sight among 
the evergreens, is making an afternoon 
of it likewise. His song is a mere noth- 
ing; hardly to be called a “ line;” but if 
all the people who have nothing extraor- 
dinary to say were to hold their peace, 
what would ears be good for? The race 
might become deaf, as races of fish have 
gone blind through living in caverns. 

These are exactly such birds as one 
might have expected to find here. And 
the same may be said of a Swainson 
thrush and a pine siskin. A black billed 
cuckoo and a Maryland yellow-throat, 
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on the other hand, the yellow-throat es- 
pecially, seem less in place. What can 
have brought the latter to this dry, 
rocky hilltop is more than I can imagine. 
A big black-and-yellow butterfly (Turn- 
ers) goes sailing high overhead, borne on 
the wind. For so unsteady a steersman 
he is a bold mariner. A second look at 
him, and he is out of sight. Common as 
he is, he is one of my: perennial admira- 


tions. The peak of Lafayette is no more 
amiracle. All the flowers up there know 
him. 


Now it is time to go. I have been here 
an hour and a half, and am determined 
to have no hurrying on the way home- 
ward, over the old Notch road. Let the 
day be all alike, a day of leisure and 
of dreams. A last look about me, a few 
rods of picking my steep course down- 


HE Commonwealth Bill is at pres- 
ent engaging much of the atten- 
tion of Parliament and the pub- 

lic here, notwithstanding the keen inter- 
est which attaches to the news from day 
to day of the movements of the cam- 
paign in South Africa. Now it is at 
least possible that there may be some 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT, whose 
time has been taken up with other sub- 
jects, and who have not had an oppor- 
tunity of following the development of 
the Commonwealth Bill. The Common- 
wealth Bill, I therefore may venture to 
say, is a measure intended to define the 
future relations of the Australian col- 
onies to the Sovereign and the Imperial 
Parliament. The Australasian Col- 
onies have lately been preparing a 
scheme for a federation which is to unite 
all the provinces into a Commonwealth, 
resembling generally that of the Domin- 
ion of Canada, or, indeed, one might 
more correctly say the Federal Consti- 
tution of the United States. The plan 


finally agreed upon has been the result 
of long discussion and agitation through- 
out the Australasian provinces, and has 
been referred at its successive stages 
and in its various details to the decision 
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Notes from England. 
By Justin McCarthy, M.P. 






ward over the rocks at the very top, 
and I am in the woods. Here, “my 
distance and horizon gone,” I please my- 
self with looking at bits of the world’s 
beauty; especially at sprays of young - 
leaves, breaking a twig here and a twig 
there to carry in my hand; a spray of 
budded mountain maple or of yellow 
birch. Texture, color, shape, veining and 
folding—all is a piece of Nature’s per- 
fect work. No less beautiful—I stop 
again and again before a bed of thorns— 
are the dainty branching birch-ferns. 
There is no telling how pretty they are 
on their slender shining stems. And all 
the way I am taking leave of the road. I 
may never see it again. ‘“ Good-by, old 


friend,” I say; and the trees and the 
brook seem to answer me, “ Good-by.” 
WELLEsLEY Hiits, Mass 





of each of the provinces, and a project of 
legislation has been finally agreed upon. 
The colonies have sent over to London a 
delegation charged with the task of sub- 
mitting the measure to the Colonial Of- 
fice and inducing Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment to submit a bill to Parliament 
for carrying the plan into law. - 

This is the Commonwealth Bill which 
has just been introduced into the House 
of Commons by Mr. Chamberlain on be- 
half of the Government, and about which 
public opinion, or at least the public opin- 
ion of politicians, is greatly interested. 
I do not mean to say that the ordinary 
Londoner, the man in the streets as he is 
called, occupies his mind very much with 
any considerations as to the constitu- 
tional arrangements of the Australian 
Commonwealth. For the man in the 
streets one public event is enough at a 
time, and when he has read the day’s 
news about the South African war he has 
not much inclination to think about any- 
thing else. But the Australian Common- 
wealth Bill is nevertheless a subject 
which arrests the attention of all who are 
concerned in the welfare of Australia 
and in the relations of Australia to the 
Imperial system. 

















The Australasian Colonies desire to 
become a federation of provinces or 
States, each governing itself so far as its 
own affairs are concerned, and all in 
combination becoming a part, or it should 
rather be said remaining a part, of the 
Imperial system. Now the difficulty 
which has arisen came up when the del- 
egates had to arrange with the Colonial 
Office as to the final settlement of any 
question of dispute between one of the 
provinces and the Imperial Government 
at home. At present if any such dispute 
should arise between the Dominion of 
Canada and the Government here, the 
question would be referred for decision 
to the Queen in Council; in other words, 
to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, which is composed of what we 
call in this country the Law Lords. It 
may easily happen that some measure is 
adopted by the Canadian Legislature 
which is supposed to interfere with the 
interests of the Home government, or 
with some interest which the Home gov- 
ernment is bound to protect, and it would 
be for the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council to decide whether or not 
the Canadian Legislature had gone be- 
yond its constitutional rights. The Aus- 
tralian delegates, however, are anxious 
that the Commonwealth Bill should leave 
to the Australian Commonwealth itself 
the right of settling all questions which 
are purely Australian or Australasian. 
On such subjects they contend the col- 
onies themselves are the best and in- 
deed the only legitimate authority. What, 
they ask, can an English tribunal, how- 
ever well qualified by legal knowledge, 
know about the special interests and de- 
sires of the various parts of an Austra- 
lian community? What is the value of 
a scheme of self government which takes 
out of the hands of Australians the final 
settlement of questions purely and ex- 
clusively Australian? The delegates do 
not object to any arrangement which re- 
fers matters of dispute between colonial 
intere$ts and Imperial interests to the de- 
cision of some tribunal—whether the Ju- 
dicial Committee of the Privy Council or 
some other created for the purpose. But 
what they do demand is that questions 
of purely Australian interest shall be set- 
tled in Australia and not in London. 
Perhaps some compromise or arrange- 
ment may be found before this article 
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reaches you, and it certainly would seem 
as if there could be no insuperable diffi- 
culty in coming to an understanding 
upon the subject, especially after all the 
raptures into which our public speakers 
and our newspapers have lately been go- 
ing about the devotion and the loyalty of 
our Australian fellow subjects and the 
manner in which our Australian volun- 
teers have lately been risking, and many 
of them sacrificing, their lives for the 
cause of the Empire on the battle-fields 
of South Africa. 

To me it appears that the claim of the 
Australian delegates is perfectly just 
and reasonable, and that everything 
ought to be done by our legislators here 
to help on the federation scheme, and to 
make the Commonwealth Bill in every 
way Satisfactory to our fellow subjects 
under the Southern Cross.. But I have 
been talking to-day with a man who 
knows the inner workings of the House 
of Commons about as well as any one 
could know them, and he tells me that 
some of our leading men have got it 
into their heads that the Australian del- 
egates do not really represent the best 
opinion of Australia on this subject, and 
that the Government must be very cau- 
tious about accepting their representa- 
tions as an authoritative exposition of the 
wishes of the Australian people. Now, 
I have heard a good deal of this sort of 
thing in my time, and I know how often 
we have been told that the officials of a 
Government department here in London 
know infinitely better what a constitu- 
ency, or a province, or a nation really 
wants than do the men expressly sent to 
London to act as spokesmen for the con- 
stituency, or the province or the nation. 
I belong to an Irish party, which returns 
to the House of Commons the vast ma- 
jority of Ireland’s representatives, and 
we are told, at every opportunity, that 
we know nothing about the wishes of the 
Irish people, and that these wishes ate 
best known by the officials in Dublin 
Castle. I do not, therefore, pay much 
attention to the views that have just been 
expressed to me by my friend, and I am 
still inclined to believe that when the 
Australian provinces, with a full free- 
dom of choice, elected certain men to act 
as delegates for them in London they 
probably chose men whom they knew to 
be well qualified to express the views of 
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the Australian population. Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, however, is the Secretary 
for the Colonies, and Mr. Chamberlain 
has long since forsworn his Radical opin- 
ions about the voice of the democracy, 
and is now more Tory and aristocratic 
than the most old-fashioned Tory and 
aristocrat who was born and brought up 
to the business. 

One of the most remarkable books we 
have had for some time, at least in the 
world of fiction, is just published’ by 
Fisher Unwin, “ Arden Massiter,” by 
Dr. Barry, the author of the “ The New 
Antigone,” which made a distinct sen- 
sation in the literary world twelve years 
ago. Dr. Barry is a Roman Catholic 
priest, who has mixed more in the world 
of politics and society than most Eng- 
lish Catholic priests have done, and has 
studied deeply and traveled much. He 
is a man whom one meets a good deal 
in London, and who is appreciated in 
many circles where his religious. opin- 
ions would not of themselves be likely 
to secure him a welcome in advance. Not 
many clergymen of Dr. Barry’s faith 
have, in our times at least, ventured to 
become workers in the field of romance, 
and this is Dr. Barry’s third novel. 
“ Arden Massiter ” has already received 
some most eulogistic reviews, and the 
critic in Punch has described it as a work 
of genius. It is a story about the Italy 
of to-day, but its interest is chiefly cen- 
tered in Modern Rome and the castle 
in the mountains of an ancient Italian 
family, whose memories and traditions 
earry us back into far distant years, and 
into the struggles and tragedies of an 
Italy in which Petrarch and Rienzi had 
not yet come up. The hero of the story 
is an Englishman, and we, therefore, 
find the past and the present of Italy in- 
terpreted for us through modern obser- 
vation and foreign sympathy. The book 
is full of romantic and thrilling interest, 
it has startling scenes, darksome mys- 
teries, and passages of tragic import. 
Dr. Barry, I may say, does not seem to 
be much in sympathy with the growth 
and outcome of the movement which 
created the Kingdom of Italy as we 
know it to-day. That, however, was to 
be expected, and it is only fair to say, 
he does not in any way spoil the working 
of his romance by interrupting its move- 
ments in order to make way for the intro- 
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duction of his own political opinions. 
The book, in fact, is intended to-be read 
as a romance and not as a political or re- 
ligious treatise, and I think it may be 
read with keen interest by any American 
who loves a well-told and thrilling story, 
whether his sympathies lead him in the 
direction of the Quirinal or in that of the 
Vatican. 

Many Americans who know London 
must have heard with regret the news of 
the death of Dr. George Bird, an emi- 
nent London physician, whose long and 
honored life came to an end a few days 
ago. Dr. Bird was one of my oldest 
London friends, and was well known in 
the world of literature, scholarship and 
art. The medical profession gave him 
the work and the business of his long 
life, while books, and pictures, and travel, 
and the companionship of the men and 
women who wrote, and painted, and trav- 
eled made the recreation and light of his 
existence. In his London home he al- 
ways gathered around him the most de- 
lightful society. His literary compan- 
ionships went back so far as to include a 
friendship with Leigh Hunt, and I have 
often met at his house the once famous 
Richard Henry Horne, the hero of so 
many marvelous adventures in the Mex- 
ican naval service and the Australian 
gold-fields, and the author of the epic 
poem “Orion,” which at one time 
startled the world into the belief that a 
great new poet had arisen on the hori- 
zon. Dr. Bird was a friend of the 
Brownings and of Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. Among the guests whom I 
often met in his London home were Sir 
Richard Burton, the famous Eastern ex- 
plorer, and his wife, and the late Grant 
Allen, whose too early death Dr. Bird 
greatly deplored. Dr. Bird took a deep 
interest in all political and social move- 
ments which had to do with the welfare 
of humanity, and the progress of en- 
lightened freedom, and he was a thorough 
sympathizer with the cause of the union 
during your great American sttuggle. 
He was in his eighty-third year when he 
died, but there was a perpetual youthful- 
ness in his temperament and his spirit 
which kept his physical energies alive 
to the last. One always thought of him 
as endowed with a faculty of keeping 
himself perpetually youhg; and only a 
year or two ago on his recovery from 
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what threatened to be a dangerous illness 
a friend sent him as a congratulation a 
well known line of Keats’s, “ Thou wert 
not made for death, immortal Bird.” I 


have known many men in my time whom - 
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it was an honor to know. I have never 


known any of nobler nature, purer mind, 
and more generous love of humanity than 


George Bird. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND, 


By William N. Brewster. 


T last the mask has fallen off and 
the world sees the Empress Dow- 
ager of China as she really is, as 

she has been from the beginning. One 
of the most incomprehensible features 
of the China situation for the past year 
and a half has been the apparent igno- 
rance on the part of the Western world 
of the true character of this woman. She 
has usurped the rule of the Celestial Em- 
pire, and thus set back the clock of prog- 
ress indefinitely in the Orient. It has 
been a source of amazement and no little 
annoyance to the foreign residents in the 
Far East to see in their home papers 
nothing but complimentary references to 
this red-handed murderess of the best 
men of China. She is probably doing 
more against the highest interests of the 
world to-day than any other living per- 
son. ‘The truth will out in time. Such 
folly and wickedness cannot exist in high 
places long in this age without the world 
finding it out. And when she announced 
her purpose to put another boy puppet 
on the throne which she has really oc- 
cupied for forty years, the world awoke 
to the fact that the toleration of this 
woman and her Manchu clique threatens 
the very existence of China as an Empire. 

It takes a good deal to stir up John 
Chinaman to take an active interest in 
politics. He is a creature of this every- 
day world. His chief problem is how to 
provide the necessary amount of rice for 
himself and his family. Generally every- 
thing is subordinate to this great prob- 
lem of livelihood. Patriotism in the ab- 
stract has not much in it to stir the al- 
mond-eyed Celestial. His idea of na- 
tive country is the place where he grows 
his rice and where his ancestors are 
buried. It was doubtless this fact that 
gave the Dowager and her Manchu 
henchmen courage to attempt the com- 
pletion of the work of dethroning the 


young Emperor Kwang Hsu, and pro- 
claiming a boy nine years old from the 
Imperial clan to succeed to the empty 
honor. But they reckoned without count- 
ing upon the great hold the Emperor has 
gained upon these slow-moving Chinese. 
They know that he loves his people, and 
wants to do them good. They know the 
Manchus are in office for revenue only. 
Tho Kwang Hsu is himself a Manchu, 
yet he has alienated the people of his own 
race by his progressive spirit. The Chi- 
nese love him “for the enemies he has 
made.” Telegrams of protest poured 
into Peking from all parts of the Empire 
from the highest officials and leading 
business men in great numbers. The 
Peking telegraph operators working day 
and night were unable to receive the 
messages. The usurping. Dowager 
awoke to the fact that the dethroned Em- 
peror still reigned in the hearts of his 
people. The popular clamor for once was 
heard even inside the walls of the For- 
bidden City. The defeated Empress an- 
nounced that she only intended to pro- 
claim an Heir Apparent. The grapes 
were sour any way. The imprisoned 
Emperor is still more powerful than all 
his enemies. 

But it becomes more manifest every 
day that the present situation cannot long 
continue. The Empress Dowager has 
lost face. Her wrath must be all the more 
furious because it is necessary to bottle 
itup. The person of the Emperor is still 
in her power. The art of slow poison is 
probably better understood in the Im- 
perial palace at Peking than anywhere 
else in the world. To implore the Em- 
peror not to abdicate the throne, as many 
high officials did, and then leave him to 
the tender mercies of his furious aunt is 
the hight of inconsistency, and a very 
doubtful kindness. He must be speedily 
restored to power or he will be soon put 
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out of the way by his enemies. The Chi- 
nese have shown that they are ready for 
his restoration. Apparently all they lack 
is a leader. The Chinese troops would 
probably join such a movement in a body. 
But without the aid of friendly foreign 
Powers it is not likely that any consid- 
erable number of soldiers or civilians 
will dare to run the risk of losing their 
heads in the doubtful experiment of rev- 
olution for the sake of the Emperor. It 
would seem to be a comparatively easy 
task now for America, England and Ja- 
pan to interfere in behalf of the unfor- 
tunate young ruler. Such a move would 
be hailed with enthusiasm by the better 
informed Chinese everywhere. It would 
bring about a revolution that would in- 
calculably benefit China and the world. 
America is the best situated of all the 
Powers to lead in such a movement. The 
recent masterly statesmanship of Secre- 
tary Hay in securing definite agreements 
from all the Powers to keep the door of 
commerce open to America in case China 
is partitioned, has dulled the appetite of 
the rapacious Continental nations for this 
vast and populous territory. They see 
that they could only rule but neither ex- 
clusively exploit nor plunder it. This 
wise and timely action of the Govern- 


HE present situation in Peking calls 
attention to the master mind which 
has brought about these events, the 

Empress-Dowager Tsi An. Many ro- 
mances have been written about this re- 
markable woman, but none is as extraor- 
dinary as the truth. A few years ago, 
when a resident of China, the writer met 
a Chinese scholar who, unlike most of 
his class, was well educated according to 
our Western standards. Mandarin Tsin, 
for such was his name, was a great ad- 
mirer of the Empress-Dowager and was 
acquainted with both her original and 
adopted families. 

According to his statement, her father 
was a Manchu noble who had held a lu- 
crative post in Peking but lost it through 
no fault of his own. At Fu Chau he suf- 
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Tsi An, the Ruling Spirit of China. 


By Margherita Arlina Hamm, 
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ment at Washington has stopped for the 
present at least the door of commerce 
from being closed in America’s face. The 
next. logical step for the Administration 
to take is to proceed to open the door 
upon its China side. There has been an 
immense amount of loose talk about 
“maintaining the open door of China.” 
The fact is that the door is not open, it 
is only slightly ajar. A score or more 
of “treaty ports” are open to foreign 
trade. From these ports foreign prod- 
ucts may get into the vast interior only 
by filtering through thick barriers of cor- 
rupt tax officials, unjust and stupid laws, 
and the poorest methods of transporta- 
tion of any civilized country on earth. It 
is because the Emperor wanted to sweep 
away these obstructions that he is a pris- 
oner in the palace. The usurping Man- 
chus are pledged to the policy of keep- 
ing the door as near closed as possible. 
They would shut it altogether if they 
dared. They are violating the treaties 
with the Powers daily, and in the most 
flagrant manner. Who will say that the 
case is not one which justifies the imme- 
diate interference of America in her own 
interest and in the interest of China and 
of the whole world? 


Hincuua, Cua, 






fered the same fate, and drifted to Can- 
ton, where in 1838 he found himself 
without employment, money or credit 
and with a wife, son and daughter to 
support. Rather than starve he sold this 
daughter to a rich merchant who had 
bought what may be called a “ mandarin- 
ship.” 

The girl was strong, healthy and very 
comely from both the Manchurian and 
Mongolian point of view. The two races 
have different ideals of female loveliness, 
the Mongolian favoring plumpness and 
medium size, the Manchurian strength 
and stature. As she was of Manchurian 
blood her feet were not bound, and after . 
being sold her social position as a “ pock- 
et daughter” or family slave prevented 
her uhdergoing the cruel operation of 


















foot binding. Her “ pocket parents,” to 
use the Chinese phrase, were kind and 
generous. She was ambitious and high- 
ly talented and seemed to have a vague 
idea of her future beauty. She learned 
to read and write before she was eight 
years of age and evinced an aptitude for 
study. She was also not confined within 
the walls of the yamen or family estab- 
lishment, but went about with the older 
slaves and saw all the sights of the city. 

As she grew older she was intrusted 
with the marketing of the family, and 
while still a child manifested consider- 
able business ability. In 1848 the Emper- 
or Hien Fung issued the marriage proc- 
lamation prescribed by law in which all 
eligible maidens of Manchu descent be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and eighteen 
were requested to present themselves at 
the Imperial Palace in Peking with a 
view to examination as Imperial concu- 
bines or secondary wives. This is one of 
the great social and political events of 
China and usually brings thousands of 
applicants to the capital. 

Tsi An read the proclamation and im- 
mediately announced her desire to enter 
the list. Her “ pocket parents ” laughed 
at first, but she made so spirited and co- 
gent an argument that they finally yield- 
ed. They first changed her legal status 
from a slave girl to an adopted daughter, 
and did all in their power to prepare her 
for the examination. 

They gave her a handsome outfit and 
enough money to go from Canton to Pe- 
king in the style becoming the rank of a 
Manchu princess. The court authorities 
pronounced her a faultless specimen of 
womanhood; well brought up in ethics 
and possessing all the virtues needful to 
the sex; in the front rank in accomplish- 
ments; in intelligence the equal of the 
graduate of the first Imperial examina- 
tion. The examinations over, to her de- 
light, altho, it is said, not to her surprise, 
she was among the first ten of the list of 
successful candidates. She was taken to 
the palace and there installed in one of 
the suites of rooms in the woman’s quar- 
ter. Here began her wonderful career of 
intrigue. She paid particular attention 
to the Empress, and at the same time 
conducted herself with such tact and 
wisdom as to make friends and few or no 
enemies among the hundreds of other 
women in the Imperial household. -By 
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degrees she made‘herself indispensable to 
the Empress and in this way was thrown 
into the company of the Emperor. After 
a time she won his admiration and affec- 
tion and finally presented him with a son. 
As the Empress had no male issue and as 
Tsi An’s son was well loved by the Em- 
peror she induced him to appoint her by 
proclamation the Empress of the West. 

This action was a master-stroke of di- 
plomacy. The title was an ancient one, 
but had. fallen into abeyance; in fact, it 
was well nigh forgotten by the great 
Lords of the Council. How she un- 
earthed it was at the time and has ever 
since been a mystery to the scholars of 
the empire. Under the old law it was 
the highest honor and position a concu- 
bine could hold. It put her almost on a 
par with the Empress, whose legal title 
was the Empress of the East. From now 
on she rose until she became the real 
power behind the throne. Nevertheless, 
she never permitted her ambitions to 
thwart the Empress proper, who was her 
senior as well as her legal superior. Hien 
Fung died in August, 1860. According 
to some reports the cause was a broken 
heart on account of the great Tai Ping 
rebellion; according to others he died 
from poisoning. 

He was succeeded by Tsi An’s son, 
who went to the throne under the official - 
name of Tung Chi. The real governing 
was done by a regency consisting of the 
two Empresses and Prince Kung, the 
boy’s uncle. The new Government dis- 
played far greater ability than its prede- 
cessor. It attacked the rebels with great 
vigor, engaged foreign officers, including 
the Americans, Ward and Burgevine, 
and the more famous Englishman, “ Chi- 
nese Gordon.” It opened relations with 
the European Governments and effected 
many reforms. The credit of this work 
has been divided between Tsi An and 
Prince Kung, but it undoubtedly belongs 
to the former. 

In 1874 Tung Chi, then nineteen years 
of age, began to display some independ- 
ence. There were many intrigues at the 
Imperial Palace, and the great men of 
the State were appointed and dismissed, 
promoted and degraded, in a manner 
which showed that a tremendous struggle 
for mastery was going on. Things looked 
very dark when the Emperor fell sick in 
a mysterious manner and died shortly 
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afterward, in January, 1875. He left a 
wife who was about to become a mother. 
Soon after her husband’s death she also 
fell sick and died. Her death was 
ascribed to a broken heart by some and 
to poison by others. There being no 
legal issue the succession now devolved 
upon the Manchu nobles. There were 
several candidates and much wire-pull- 
ing and intrigue, but the one favored by 
Tsi An, a little boy of four, the son of a 
loyal Manchurian, was selected, under 
the official name of Kwang Su, the old re- 
gency being continued at the same tiine. 

The young Emperor took more kindly 
to the Empress of the East than to Tsi 
An. The attachment deepened, causing 
comment at Peking. It ended, of course, 
in the death of the Empress-Dowager 
Tung Kung, in April, 1881. She also is 
said to have been the victim of poison. 
Since then'Tsi An has been the master of 
China’s destinies. 

The Emperor Kwang Su was:a docile 
and loving child who allowed himself to 
be swayed by her strong nature. Some 
years ago, however, a rumor ran through 
the Middle Kingdom that Kwang Su 
was developing independence of spirit, 
and predictions were freely made that ere 
long he would be deposed and die. One, 
if not both, of these predictions has al- 
ready come true. While Tsi An has been 
the real monarch, she has been supported 
by at least three-fifths of the great coun- 
cils known as the Nui Koh and the Kiun 
Ki Chu and not the Tsung-li Yamen or 
Foreign Office (which is an inferior de- 
partment), as is erroneously reported in 
the press of the Western world. 

As the struggle progressed the Emper- 
or became more and more a prisoner in 
his own palace, his friends were attacked 
and rendered powerless. Those high in 
office were degraded or beheaded, and 
those low in office sent to districts where 
they had no following and did not even 
know the local language. The Empress- 
Dowager with superior acumen saw the 
increasing power of foreign nations and 
attempted to utilize it on her own behalf. 
It was she who insisted upon violating 
all the precedents of her country by hav- 
ing Kwang Su receive the Ambassadors 
in person at Peking. To us the event 
had little significance. In China it made 
a shiver throughout the empire. The 
Book of Rites, which is as sacred to the 
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Orient as the Bible is to the Occident, 
prescribes that “the Son of Heaven” 
shall not be looked upon by any common 
mortal, much less a foreign devil. When 
the princes of the realm meet him in 
council they fall upon their knees and 
touch their foreheads to the earth. This 
has been the rule for centuries, and when 
Kwang Su broke through it it seemed as 
if the world were coming to an end. The 
next iconoclasm was the reception given 
by the. Empress-Dowager to Lady Mac- 
Donald and other foreign women of offi-. 
cial distinction. The Book of Rites pre- 
scribes the same formalities in regard to 
the Empress-Dowager as to the Emperor 
himself. Beyond this, Chinese law and 
custom forbids women to enter the pres- 
ence of men, and treats all guilty of the 
offense as being disorderly characters. 
Foreign women who travel alone are 
viewed as malefactors, suspicious people 
or lunatics. When, therefore, the Em- 
press-Dowager received a body of for- 
eign women in her audierice chamber and 
talked with them, altho they had not 
kow-towed to her, it made a sensation as 
deep as that produced by the action of 
the Emperor himself. 

What part the Empress-Dowager is 
playing in the present insurrection or 
Boxer movement does not yet appear. 
There is deep dissension, almost war, in 
the Manchu governing class) The Em- 
press-Dowager is at the head of the ad- 
ministration, while it is said the majority 
of the Manchu princes are bitterly op- 
posed to the continuation of her rule. 
There is a strong public sentiment in fa- 
vor of the poor dethroned Emperor, and 
deeper than all is the old antipathy of the 
Chinese people to their Manchurian rul- 
ers. 

Even to-day it must not be forgotten 
that the term fankawi, or foreign devil, 
is applied colloquially in China as much 
to the Manchus as to foreigners. Re- 
cent reports from Shanghai declare that 
the Boxer movement has been abetted if 
not started by the Empress-Dowager, in 
order to provoke the armed intervention 
of the European powers, and through 
them to suppress the rebellious nobles of 
the capital. ‘ 

Under the Chinese law these nobles, by 
majority vote, have the power to depose 
the Empress-Dowager and the Emperor, 
and to-nominate a new ruler of the em- 



















pire. Thus far she seems to have pre- 
vented any action of this sort, but recent 
events seem to indicate that her power 
is being contested, if not undermined, by 
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the princes of the royal blood, and that 
she is playing her last and most desperate 
card to secure a continuation of her own 
rule. 

Brook.yn, N. Y. 


‘“‘ Fair lady in the wing-trimmed hat, 
Are you the woman who never could know 


F the sea-foam was Aphrodite, The 
Kittiwake. But she was now 
drowning—not living—in her ele- 
ment, for the surf was high and cruel on 
Sandy Bar that day. 

“Looks like a bird tumbling in the 
waves,” said the counselor. 

“ Effect of last night’s game of poker, 
most likely,” remarked the poet of the 
Kills. ‘Seems to have given the coun- 
selor an imagination. Ruinous quality 
in lawyers.” ; 

“No, but honest, look there!” cried 


the counselor. 

Storm was everywhere. The earth 
shook with it, the tumultuous ocean 
roared with it, while the wind shrieked 
and howled in harmonious discord. The 
surf pounded the shingle until it ap- 
peared to quiver with pain. The shore 
line of the whilom peninsula—now an 
island—was set inland two score of 
yards by the united force of tide and 
gale. The tripod was all awash. 

A slight cessation in the volume of the 
slanting deluge, that the sky had given 
forth all day, had lured us from Tad 
House to seek logs of driftwood on the 
beach. Mingled with the storm-shriek 
came the cry of a sea-mew as it rode 
down the wind. The crows had long 
since disappeared and the powerful her- 
ring gulls alone reveled in the tumult 
of the elements. 

With eyes blinded by rain and wind- 
tears we had failed to see the disabled 
kittiwake until the counselor pointed her 
out. Even then it was not easy to distin- 
guish her from the spume of the break- 
ers. 


At the expense of a drenching I rushed 
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Or never could understand ?”’ 





into the seething surf and rescued the 
limp and bedraggled mass of feathers 
under which the bird-heart palpitated ; 
feathers that were white and silver-gray 
when dry, but now of the neutral tint of 
a storm-pervaded day. The excitement 
of the rescue caused my pulse to jump 
somewhat, but the suffering Aphrodite 
was as calm as a May morning. She 
nipped my finger vigorously. 

“ Wing’s broken,” said the poet, when 
I regained him. “ Shot to pieces. Doubt 
if we can save it.” 

Twenty minutes later a consultation 
and examination was held at Tad House 
at which it was decided not to amputate. 
Meantime the struggling bird’s eye 
glowed with a fine defiance that was be- © 
lied by the swift-palpitating heart, which 
betrayed grave apprehension as to the in- 
tentions of the monsters into whose 
hands she had fallen. 

“ Scissors,” said the poet. 

The feathers were carefully removed. 
The chance of saving the shattered mem- 
ber seemed one in a thousand. Never- 
theless with splints, impiovised from 
pasteboard, antiseptic cotton, witch 
hazel and adhesive plaster, Aphrodite, 
The Kittiwake, was presently made tolook 
like a meék but badly done-up in-patient. 
She ceased to bite or struggle early in 
the operation, undoubtedly understand- 
ing what we were up to and why. Thor- 
oughly dried, clean and respectable, hav- 
ing declined bread and milk, she was 
housed for the night in a basket lined 
with the softest of cotton. 

Among the treasures of Tad House 
was an ancient trunk that had been 
washed ashore, part of the flotsam of a 
wrecked tramp steamer, a victim of the 
great storm of 88. This trunk was of 
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cedar and of old-fashioned roominess. 
It was therefore decided upon as a home 
for the invalided Aphrodite, The Kitti- 
wake. Buried in a deep and sweet pro- 
fusion of wild mint that grew upon the 
bar, a roll of wire netting was found 
whose history was also connected, not 
very remotely, with the wreck just in ref- 
erence. Possessing the attributes of 
what is known as a “ natural mechanic,” 
I soon had our bird guest comfortably 
quartered in the old trunk, the floor of 
which was carpeted with pure, bright 
sand fresh from the beach. The new 
home was placed picturesquely in the 
grove of cypress and ailanthus trees that 
clustered about the lodge. 

I was now confronted with the impor- 
tant question of diet for the new member 
of the household. It was not always the 
easiest matter in the world to feed the 
humans who visited Sandy Bar, and be- 
sides there was Julius Cesar. The feed- 
ing of the entire menage was, however, 
but child’s play compared with the re- 
sponsibility of providing provender for 
Aphrodite, The Kittiwake. Not only was 
she cursed with a keen appetite, but the 
range of her table possibilities was ex- 
tremely limited. Had she voiced her de- 
sired menu she would have said: “ Give 
me live fish; and still more live fish!” 
Although her body, apart from feathers, 
was absurdly small, her capacity for 
killies and other little finny fry was so 
great that fifteen of varying sizes were 
forced to swim down her throat at an 
average meal, and I have tested her ca- 
pacity for these pretty victims up to 
twenty-two, which record, considering 
her size, was little less than appalling. 

Killies could be taken only at flood- 
tide, their capture requiring craftsman- 
ship and occasional drenchings. But that 
phenomenal appetite, that enviable di- 
gestive apparatus—fascinating to my 
dyspeptic friend, the counselor—was a 
constant spur to endeavor. I have, on 
occasion, even fished at night, when Aph- 
rodite’s brief, sharp bark notified me that 
she was ready to receive supplies. 

Bread and milk she would pick at dis- 
dainfully as a poor substitute for fresh 
and fragrant fishes, although she would 
occasionally join me in the grilled wing 
of a skate, a bird of the sea much de- 
spised and despitefully used in those 
parts. No other article of food did she 
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touch during her sojourn with me, and 
I have known her to refuse oysters and 
clams fresh and dripping from the cool 
depths of the Kills. 

Reconciled, apparently, to her fate was 
Aphrodite, but it cannot be said that she 
ever grew truly tame. After a period of 
persistent gentleness and careful atten- 
tion to her wants, she acquired sufficient 
confidence in me to eat out of my hand, 
but at the least startling incident she re- 
verted to her pristine shyness. 

With her shattered wing immovable in 
splints and strapped to her side, her con- 
stant movement with the other was one 
of rising, a gesture that was of itself pa- 
thetic in view of the circumstances. This 
action of constantly flirting the wings, as 
tho about to rise, is invariable with caged 
skylarks, proof positive that they ought 
never to be caged! 

The advent of strangers threw Aphro- 
dite into spasms of nervousness, and 
when, after a hasty meal of killies, I one 
day introduced to her presence two very 
pretty girls, the shock proved so great 
that, like the bewitched princess in the 
fairy tale, every time she opened her 
mouth out came a killie. In this manner 
a score of little silver fish that were 
thought to be housed forever revisited 
the.glimpses of the moon. The girls fled. 


APHRODITE’S DREAM. 


One day, when the ethereal mildness 
of true spring was in the air, Aphrodite 
stretched herself in the sand, while the 
filtered sunlight descended softly upon 
her black-tipped, gray mantle. Then she 
fell asleep and dreamed a dream. This is 
what she saw: 

A titanic rock in the North Atlantic 
over which hovered a great cloud of ring- 
bills, terns and kittiwakes, all cousins of 
the gull family, while the surface of the 
rock was covered with thousands of small 
circles of beach scrapings, each circle a 
nest in which appeared quaint, mottled, 
conical eggs, or fluffy balls of gray down 
equipped with preposterous mouths, 
which were generally open, crying the 
cry of perpetual hunger. From one of 
these splotchy shells emerged a fluff-ball 
that was none other than Aphrodite her- 
self. She looked upon the world and 
found it good. Her appetite was with 
her from the beginning, and tho she suf- 
fered from unceasing cravings of hunger, 
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yet she had the equal pleasure of having 
them continuously appeased. While day- 
light was upon the face of the waters her 
father bird and bird mother knew no 
rest, as they came and went bringing 
shining bits of wriggling wet silver which 
they dropped into’ the little kittiwake’s 
insatiable maw. »* 

Two things at that time puzzled the 
fast opening mind of Aphrodite. One 
was, how the parents could distinguish 
their particular fluff-balls and their par- 
ticular nest from among so many thou- 
sands. Her mother set her mind at rest 
on this point by assuring her that no two 
of all the myriads of created live things 
look alike, in which presentment the 
mother kittiwake happily agreed with 
Mr. Ernest Seton-Thompson. The sec- 
ond thing that puzzled little fluff-ball was 
due to her observation of the fact that, as 
she grew, her hind toe, which had started 
life with herself, positively and absolutely 
refused to grow up with her. On this 
point her father assured her that so it had 
been always, and that the kittiwakes be- 


longed to the Rissa branch of the gull. 


family, a branch having the hind toe rudi- 
mentary, or absent. He said he couldn’t 
account for it, and, for that matter, no 
more could the human professors, who 
had filled and still will fill many books 
with that which they do not know. When 
he told her that they were common kitti- 
wakes of the North Atlantic, her pride 
revolted, and when he further specified 
that their immediate family name was R. 
tridactyla, she felt that it was too much 
for her, even if she were nearly all mouth 
at that stage of her career. 

It now appeared that pin-feathers had 
supplanted the downy fluff, and Aphro- 
dite ventured from the nest and tumbled 
in the surf and was guided and pushed 
and pulled and often saved from drown- 
ing by the parent birds. Her greatest de- 
light was to lie in the wet sand waiting 
for the rising tide to engulf her, where- 
upon she swam and floated just like a 
grown-up. The day came at last when 
seeing a school of little silver spearing 
frolicking at the surface of the sea, she 
swooped among them and secured one 
for herself. She never remembered any- 
thing that tasted quite so good as that. 

Aphrodite could fly now almost as well 
as the grown-ups, so she made one of the 
specks of bird-cloud that hovered over 
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the island rock and found the sensation of 
floating at will in the clear ether one of 
supreme delight. Her telescopic eye told 
her when flood was near, so that she 
troubled her parents no more and was 
her own purveyor. during the breakfast 
hour, which lasted from daylight till 
dark. While thus floating in heaven she 
heard all around her fellow birds shrilly 
crying their own name. And the cry 
that came most frequently she learned to 
repeat: “ Kittiwake,” “ kittiwake,” “ kit- 
tiwake! ” 

Aphrodite learned also that near at 
hand on Penikese Island a great man 
held a summer school; a man not only 
great but supremely human, who loved 
both birds and beasts and fishes and 
harmed none of God’s lowly creatures— 
Agassiz, whose name remains titanic as 
the rock on which the little kittiwake 
was born. 

The presence of this man was a talis- 
man of safety to the colony of birds, for 
he taught the doctrine, not yet widely ac- 
cepted, that animals have rights. 

Aphrodite was now full grown, and as 
the days grew more chill and the clouds 
loomed more ominous each day the gulls 
of the rock began to leave in battalions, 
winging their way toward the kinder air 
of the south. It was her first season of 
life, and with a gay and light Heart she 
joined one of the clouds of birds that 
were heading for winter quarters. 

Journeying thus in the upper air, they 
came at last to the beautiful coast islands 
of Virginia. On the way thither a num- 
ber of the first-season birds, with whom 
Aphrodite traveled, lost their lives by fly- 
ing blindly into a beautiful white light 
that appeared at dead of night high up in 
the air. The little feathered traveler 
learned afterward that this was the torch 
of the Statue of Liberty, and that her 
companions had broken their necks by 
dashing against the cruel, invisible glass. 
It was Aphrodite’s first taste of that trag- 
edy that pursues all animals from birth. 

Among the coast islands Aphrodite’s 
life was for a time nothing but prolonged 
joy. There was abundance of good food, 
the air was balmy, and nature so kind 
that merely to live was a luxury. Then 
came a harsh and bitter awakening. It 
was night, and Aphrodite sat upon the 
bosom of the ocean, rising to and fro 
upon the peaceful swell. She was in deep 
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shadow, cast by the dark hull of the sloop 
‘“ Albatross,” which was cruising there- 
about. Presently two men appeared upon 
the poop and their voices floated to her 
with that quiet distinctness and intangi- 
ble awesomeness with which voices upon 
' the water seem imbued. 

“Yes, sir!” said the voice; “ I’ve got 
a contract in my pocket for 40,000 gull 
and tern wings, and a special order for 
kittiwakes, and I want to get a hack at 
these islands before the rest of the feath- 
er-hunters come along!” 

Aphrodite heard no more. The light 
seemed to go out of her life, and she 
drifted into the dark void of the waters 
with a heart heavy as lead. 

Needless to dwell upon that season of 
living hell to the gulls of the Virginia 
coast islands. The man filled his con- 
tract, and others came and filled theirs. 
Aphrodite escaped, tho shots frequently 
passed through her wing feathers when 
she thought herself high enough to be out 
of the range of the flying death which 
was everywhere in the air. 

All animal life is elastic. The little kit- 
tiwake despite her terror fell a victim to 
love as the spring approached, and with 
her handsome mate started northward for 
the titanic rock on which she was born. 
She was literally in heaven, for love filled 
her heaft, as they floated in the sky out 
of reach of the evil that radiates from 
man. She dreamed of a nest of quaint 
beach-scrapings and of little helpless balls 
of fluff that would look to her to fill 
their hungry mouths. It was a dream 
within a dream, and even so it came to 
pass. Now a mother, she cared for her 
brood upon her native rock, and was su- 
premely happy, and when she cried “ kit- 
tiwake ” it was a cry of joy in her work. 

Then came the feather-hunters. 

A period of continuous and agonizing 
fear ensued. Death was everywhere. 
Aphrodite learned that Agassiz had long 
since left Penikese. The gulls were with- 
out a friend. 

Her little ones were trampled to death. 
‘Her mate was sorely wounded; and as he 
fell to earth was seized, his wings torn 
out of their sockets and his bleeding 
trunk cast aside. 

In the wake of the feather-hunters 
there lay hundreds of dead gulls with 
their wings torn off, while scores of liv- 
ing ones, from which the wings had been 
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torn, in hopeless misery eked out a 
wretched existence on the charity of the 
bird-companions who fed them. Among 
these maimed and blighted ones was Aph- 
rodite’s mate, and while he lived it was 
her melancholy pleasure to mother him 
and provide for him. When death ended 
his hopeless agony the little widow beat 
her wings onthe sand in protest against 
the awful cruelty of fate, and left that 
place of desolation, not caring whither 
she flew. 

Had Aphrodite’s mind been capable of 
tracing effect to cause, she might at that 
moment have seen in her mind’s eye the 
woman in the wing-trimmed hat. 

On flew Aphrodite, not caring whither 
she went, and not heeding that she was 
winging her way westward. Her plain- 
tive cry of “kittiwake” might have 
touched the heart of even the woman in 
the wing-trimmed hat, could she have 
heard it. Passing Block Island, at the 
eastern end of Long Island Sound, she 
saw large flocks of herring gulls, but the 
desolation in her heart sang to her not to 
tarry. On, on, still westward she went, 
Long Island lying like a great whale be- 
neath her. From Sea Gate she cut across 
to Sandy Hook, thence to Atlantic High- 
lands, where increasing weariness told 
her that she soon must find a resting- 
place. Across the lower bay she saw 
the long whale-backed strip of yellow 
sand that defines the Great Kills, and 
thither she winged in the fatuous hope 
that no man would seek so isolated a 
spot. Exhaustion was overpowering her 
while she neared the sandy bar, which she 
would have reached in a few swift 
strokes, when from a small fishing boat 
lying at anchor there came a tiny puff of 
smoke, followed by a sharp report. With 
her tired wing shattered and mangled, 
Aphrodite tumbled headlong into the surf 
on Sandy Bar. 

Ra oe tage a ek 

With a start she awoke. A shudder 
passed over her, causing her feathers to 
ruffle from head to tail. She smoothed 
them with a shake that brought her 
senses fully into play. At that moment 
she realized that the dream she had 
dreamed was none other than the true 
story of her tragic life. 

kK * * ok * * * 


A day arrived when the splints were 
removed from Aphrodite’s wing, which 















was again strong and useful and comfort- 
ably covered with down and fast-growing 
pin-feathers. The question of her future 
now became a matter of some moment. 
Her helplessness had attached me to her, 
for we are apt to love those we faithfully 
serve. Besides, she had winning ways of 
her own. To free her, of course, suggest- 
ed itself, but in addition to the dread 
specter of the feather-hunter, there was 
the image of the ever-present thoughtless 
fool who, for some inscrutable reason, is 
allowed to carry a gun. 
is ee PR a ee 

I never rightly grasped the nature of 
the negotiations whereby Aphrodite 
finally took up her residence at the Zoo. I 
had understood the counselor to say that 
the commissioners wanted her. Later, 
however, I heard that the counselor had 
held a conversation on the subject with 
one Terence, a worthy man who watches 
the reservoir, and that through his report 
of this conversation I was led to conclude 
that Terence was a commissioner. The 
upshot of it was that I acquiesced in the 
plan whereby Aphrodite, The Kittiwake, 






ROBATION is to the criminal very 
much what Purgatory is to the Ro- 
man Catholic. It is midway be- 

tween the heaven of freedom and the 
hell of imprisonment. In the state of 
probation condemnation is suspended, 
and during that critical period the unfor- 
tunate by his conduct may elect free- 
dom and reinstatement in society. or pris- 
on and degradation. , 

In 1891 Massachusetts had the honor 
of introducing the probation system, 
which has since been introduced in Ver- 
mont and Minnesota, and which is at- 
tracting the attention of the other States. 
A consensus of opinion acknowledges 
that this system has two advantages that 
no argument can overthrow. It is the 
most powerful moral influence that has 
been introduced into the modern system 
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became an inmate of the city aviary, 
whither she journeyed in a nice new bas- 
ket bought for the purpose. I packed her 
snugly in and gave her God-speed. 

2K ok * * * * * 


On a fine Sunday, a month later, the 
counselor and myself made a pilgrimage 
to visit Aphrodite, The Kittiwake. Arrived 
at the Zoo, a bored and quaint policeman 
turned us over to a quaint and bored 
keeper, whose accent was plainly Celtic. 
In answer to our inquiries for the litt’ 
kittiwake, he pointed out a huge herring 
gull, grossly domesticated, twenty times 
the size of Aphrodite, and insisted that it 
was Aphrodite. When we protested, he 
assured us it must be she, “ for,” said he, 
“gulls do be growin’ very fast.” We 
sought keepers less hopelessly intellectual 
until we found one in authority, who told 
us, if she were not among the water fowl, 
there was but one conclusion to be drawn. 

Silent and depressed, we investigated 
no further. We knew then that Aphro- 
dite, The Kittiwake, was no more. The 
tortured soul of the little gull had faded 
into the twilight of the seas of Time. 


New York City. 


of the treatment of drunks and criminals. 
It is a source of vast economy to the 
State. 

The system is briefly this. 

The statute of 18q1 authorized the 
judges of the several municipal courts 
to appoint probation officers and to ad- 
just their salaries. According to their 
discretion the judge, after he has sen- 
tenced a person for some offense like 
drunkenness, truancy or disorderly con- 
duct, breaking and entering for the first 
time, street walking or for any petty 
violation of the law, may suspend sen- 
tence and put the offender under the care 
of a probation officer. The period of 
probation may be ten days or three 
months. It averages about five weeks. 
At the end of this period the probation 
officer appears with his charge before the 
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judge, and upon the presentation of a 
favorable report, recommends a discharge, 
which is immediately granted. But an 
adverse report any time during the pe- 
riod of probation, may lead to the rear- 
rest of the condemned and the imposi- 
tion of his original sentence. 

In 1898 the Legislature increased the 
opportunities of probation by allowing 
the Superior Court to appoint probation 
officers. So there are at present in the 
Commonwealth 63 officers under appoint- 
ment of municipal justices, and three of- 
ficers under appointment of the Superior 
Court. 

Let me give a few statistics for the 
year ending September 30th, 1898, and 
show what these probation officers ac- 
complished. The statistics for 1899 will 
not be available for a week or so, but 
these will show an increase of about 500 
cases placed on probation. But first let 
me state a peculiarity of Massachusetts 
shared but by a few States. It is one of 
the very few in which public drunken- 
ness is a punishable offense without re- 
gard to accompanying disorder or breach 
of peace. Public opinion holds the po- 
lice up to the literal enforcement of this 
law, and this fact makes the number of 
arrests for intoxication very large as 
compared with other States, and statis- 
tically gives Massachusetts an unde- 
served reputation for excess of drunk- 
enness and other offenses against de- 
cency and good order. In 1898 there 
were in the whole State 99,336 arrests of 
which 62,754 were for drunkenness. Of 
these cases of drink, 53,131 cases were re- 
ferred to the probation officers to see 
whether the prisoners told the court cor- 
rect stories or not. In 45,402 instances 
the statement of ,the prisoner was found 
to be correct. The court ordered 23,- 
289 cases of drunkenness to be carefully 
investigated by the probation officers. Of 
all the “ drunks ” about 50 per cent. were 
released, 25 per cent. fined, 16 per cent. 
imprisoned and 3,822 were put on pro- 
bation. The total number of those put 
on probation in the State was 5,497. The 
following statistics will be of interest to 
those contemplating the introduction of 
the system as showing the extent of its 
application. Assault, 189; breaking and 
entering, 168; common night-walkers, 
33; disturbing the peace, 110; diunk, 
3,822; embezzlement, 10; idle and dis- 
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orderly, 95; larceny, 363; malicious mis- 
chief, 38; neglect of family, 177; stub- 
bornness, 91; vagrants, 41; miscella- 
neous, 360; total, 5,497. These figures 
show how the probation officer enters 
into every phase of criminal life, and also 
the extent of the responsibilities imposed 
upon him by the court. The good judg- 
ment, the kindliness and mercy, the fa- 
therly solicitude and sympathetic sense 
shown by these officers can never be over- 
estimated. 

Now as to the age of those taken on 
probation : 

Under ten years, 82; ten to twelve, 
243; thirteen, 108; fourteen, 109; fifteen, 
125; sixteen, 117; seventeen, 90; eigh- 
teen, 94; nineteen, 96; twenty, 87; twen- 


ty-one, 136; twenty-two, 151; twenty- 


three, 148; twenty-four, 163 ; twenty-five, 
155; twenty-six to thirty, 797; thirty-one 
to forty, 1,498; forty-one to fifty, 810; 
over fifty, 488; with a total of 5,497. 

These figures show that a probation of- 
ficer must not only be a father to the 
sinful, but also a brother and in some 
cases a son. Age forms no bar to the 
beneficent working of the system any 
more than extreme youth. I might 
add that of the whole number placed on 
probation 448 were females. 

Last year Mayor Quincy, of Boston, 
appointed a committee to report on the 
aspects of drunkenness. Of this com- 
mittee Mr. J. G. Thorp was Chairman. 
This report deserves to rank as the most 
notable document extant regarding two 
most perplexing problems, and ought to 
be the vade mecum of every legisla- 
tive committee that deals with this sub- 
ject. As the probation system has more 
to do with the intoxicated than with any 
other aspect of crime or disorder, the re- 
port naturally devotes much of its argu- 
ment in favor of so humane a method in 
dealing with those whose greatest crime 
is against themselves. It says: 


“The probation officer thus stands for 
leniency, for another opportunity to escape 
personal disgrace and the vicarious suffering 
of family and friends which imprisonment or 
fine or both must often involve; he stands for 
another chance at reformation under the pow- 
erful stimulus of the personal, friendly guar- 
dianship of an officer of the law; for another 
chance to strengthen the will and develop the 
power of self-control, aided by the most effect- 
ive deterrent yet devised—conditional and sus- 
pended punishment. For experience shows 
conclusively that a paternal solicitude, which 














is invested with the dignity of the law and the 
authority of the courts, often has weight and 
influence where the ordinary and unofficial 
forms of moral suasion are of no avail.” 


For prison and probation are as far 
apart in influence as crime and innocence. 
Prison is provocative; probation deter- 
rent. Prison is degeneration; probation 
is regeneration. The one process adds 
corruption to decay; the other purifica- 
tion to hope. Probation puts a man on 
honor and brings out all the nerve there 
is in him to rehabilitate himself in so- 
ciety. Prison shrivels the little man- 
hood one has left, and inflicts the final 
mutilation to a disfigured character. The 
one adds credit to a man’s civic acount; 
the other discredits him for life, and 
brands him wherever he walks with an 
institutional stigma that is practically in- 
eradicable. 

I look forward to the time when every 
court in the land shall have its probation 
officers who shall devote themselves to 
caring for those who are not confirmed 
criminals, but who are in that uncertain 





HE term “ social reformer,” while 
often loosely applied, has its most 
accepted present usage in denot- 
ing one who favors, in greater or less 
degree, the maintenance of a closer in- 
dustrial supervision and the assumption 
of larger industrial functions by the na- 
tion, the States, and the municipalities. 
Of the widely scattered and loosely knit 
body of social reformers the extreme 
left—the radical wing—is held by the 
organized Socialists, in three camps—the 
two factions of the Socialist-Labor 
party and the Social Democratic party. 
Then follow Fabian Socialists, Christian 
Socialists, Middle-of-the-Road Populists, 
Fusion Populists, municipal reformers 
and independent progressists generally. 
The extreme right is held by a numer- 
ically small, but exceedingly doughty 
and lively section, the Single-Taxers, 
who, tho protesting an extremity of be- 
lief in industrial individualism, find them- 
selves veering more and more toward a 
limited industrial collectivism. 


Social Reformers and the Presidential Campaign. 
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frame of mind and habit, easily saved by 
kindness, morally ruined by bars. Where 
the State does not supply this link be- 
tween the judge and the prisoner, this 
confidential adviser of the convicted and 
trusted agent of the Bench, then the near- 
est church should step in and do its duty. 
It should support men and women of 
God, in order that they may become the 
good angels of the erring and of the fall- 
ing. If the Church is here to amount to 
anything at all, it is to do that work and 
to do it thoroughly. 

Probation has passed beyond the ex- 
perimental stage. It is a practical benefit 
and an urgent need. Under its applica- 
tion, theoreticaly, at least, no one should 
be sent to prison for the first offense. It 
will mean the closing of one-half the 
prisons in any State in which the system 
is well organized and thoroughly ex- 
tended. It will also mean the saving of 
thousands of lives to good citizenship, 
and of hundreds of thousands of dollars 
to the treasury. 

Newton Centre, Mass, 


With all of these strenuous and ear- 
nest men “ liberty ” is a watchword. It 
is so no less with the extreme Socialist, 
who believes that only by State determin- 
ation and regulation of the economic du- 
ties and “rights” of each person can 
true freedom be assured, than with the 
Single-Taxer, who holds that State ac- 
tivity, beyond a certain limited degree, 
is tyranny. Faith in liberty (however 
variously conceived and defined) as a so- 
cial basis being so prominent an article 
of the reformers’ creed, it is not surpris- 
ing that the use of armed force by Eng- 
land and America in the Transvaal and 
in the Philippines should have power- 
fully affected them. Both of these in- 
stances will be discussed with fiery en- 
ergy to the end of the coming campaign, 
and it is certain that attempts will be 
made in both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic conventions (with a strong prob- 
ability of success in the latter) to pass a 
protest against the annexation of the 
Transvaal, 


se 
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It is not to be denied that the over- 
whelming mass of the most prominent 
social reformers—those who write the 
most and talk the most—is antagonistic 
to the attitude of both the British ad- 
ministration and our own. At the 
Buffalo Conference a year ago the pro- 
portion of opponents to supporters of the 


' McKinley Administration was about ten 


to one. Probably a like proportion has 
since developed in opposition to the Brit- 
ish administration. 

Such a verdict is doubtless entitled to 
respect. And yet it determines nothing 
whatever as to the morality of the action 
of either nation. The history of the 
world is full enough of instances of sin- 
cere men of altruistic spirit, blinded by 
their misconceptions of men and affairs, 
striving against measures and tenden- 
cies that have subsequently proved benefi- 
cent. Even in modern times, since the 
development of the more purely social 


. agitation, these instances have ‘been fre- 


quent. Most of the English radicals of 
the early part of this century kept up 
their senseless clamor for unrestricted 
trade and industry while the English 
peasantry were being annihilated in the 
factories. Why? Simply because they 
were obsessed by the Jaissez-faire theory 
that without State intervention of any 
kind labor would get the full reward of 
its exertions. They did not understand 
capitalism; they could not analyze the 
complexities of the modern economic 
régime. e 

The Garrisonian Abolitionists were 
quite as sincere and as altruistic as the 
English radicals, or the best of the mod- 
ern anti-expansionists. Yet in two dis- 
tinct periods, between 1840 and 1860, 
they clamored for secession from the 
Union. Why? Because of a theory 
that, living under a constitution which 
recognized slavery, they were ruled by a 
parchment that made a “league with 
death and a covenant with hell.” 

The Jeffersonians were the social re- 
formers of the early days of the repub- 
lic. “ Democracy ” and “ liberty ” were 
their watchwords. They affected to 
champion the cause of the “ downmost 
man.” And yet they, including their 
leader, managed somehow to get on the 
reactionary and mistaken side of nearly 
every problem with which they were con- 
fronted. At a time when thé reaction 


from the theoretic individualism of the 
eighteenth century was beginning to be 
felt in England and America—a move- 
ment that has steadily grown to this day 
—the Jeffersonians set themselves 
sturdily against it, and contended for the 
extreme of non-intervention. The tend- 
encies toward a more complex, unified and 
efficient organism of government—the 
only form out of which the collectivist 
State of the future can be built—they 
resisted to the utmost. They fought the 
proposition to extend Federal aid to in- 
ternal improvements, including the con- 
struction of the National Highway, and 
only the irresistible logic of events 
forced them finally to yield. They de- 
stroyed the navy which had been built 
up by Washington and Adams, selling 
the good vessels and substituting worth- 
less gunboats; and they had the mortifi- 
cation of seeing our helpless merchant 
marine the prey of England, France and 
the Barbary States, and of reflecting on 
the fatuity which had caused a loss in 
blood and treasure a hundredfold, per- 


‘haps a thousandfold, greater than would 


have been involved in following the far- 
sighted policy of the first two Presidents 
and their followers. 

These are but a few instances. They 
could be multiplied indefinitely. They 
illustrate the irrepressible, eternal con- 
flict between postulate and reason. Of 
two men equally altruistic in spirit, one 
will adopt a theory of government, and 
interpret all his experience, all his learn- 
ing, in the light of that theory. The 
other will avoid broad generalizations, 
will shun abstract principles, and will re- 
ceive each fact and each experience as an 
influence upon his code and creed. Nor 
is this latter attitude incompatible with 
the fervent worship of an ideal, or with 
a definite idea of an ultimate State. On 
the contrary, it makes for an attainable 
ideal in the State—one which harmonizes 
with the desires and passions and capa- 
bilities of mankind. 

In the opposition by social reformers 
to the present conduct of Great Britain 
and America is observable another in- 
stance of slavish worship of theory, with- 
out regard to substantial and determin- 
ing facts. The friendship expressed for 
the Boers is perhaps the more character- 
istic. The Transvaal Government calls 
itself a republic. So, for the matter of 












that, did Rome under the Czsars, 
France (for a time), under Napo- 
leon, and so do Salvador, Costa Rica, 
Haiti and the United States of Colom- 
bia call themselves republics. But to 
the eye of the reform dogmatist, with a 
universal theory to uphold, a republic is 
a republic, no matter how badaone. To 
him names count for more than realities. 
And therefore to his ill-regulated under- 
standing the struggle of a nominal em- 
pire against a nominal democracy appeals 
as a crime, and his sympathies are poured 
out in support of the latter. And yet, so 
far as the instance mentioned is con- 
cerned, there is not one single principle 
for which social reformers contend that 
was not brazenly violated by the South 
African Republic. Passing the question 
of the avoidableness of the war with the 
admission that any one of the voluble 
statesmen who think they could have pre- 
vented it might have done so had he had 
the opportunity, and passing also the ab- 
surd charge that it is a “ capitalists’ war,” 
there is the plain, present question: By 
the victory of which power would de- 
mocracy, equality, social and political 
progress have been best subserved? By 
that of the power which, as Henry 
George said, has stood these last thirty 
years for free men the world over, or by 
that of the bigoted and corrupt power 
whose guiding principles have been ad- 
ministrative loot and the obstruction of 
every measure which makes for free gov- 
ernment? 

Nothing that social reformers contend 
for, I said, but was denied by the Pre- 
toria oligarchy. And in a sense this is 
recognized by the chorus of defenders, 
who, in their apologies, are led into the 
most ludicrous inconsistencies. Here 
are Single-Taxers who declare that the 
land is the heritage of all the people, and 
that its economic rent should be taxed 
for the equal benefit of every one, yet 
maintaining that the Boers have the in- 
alienable right to fence off a certain part 
of the earth’s surface, and do with it as 
they will. Here, too, are Socialists who 
maintain that the product of the coal 
mines of Pennsylvania is ethically the 
possession of those who by machinery 
and labor produce the coal; but that the 
product of the gold mines of the Wit- 
watersrand is ethically the property of a 
governing class that does no work what- 
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ever, but squats down in front of the 
mines, with Gatlings and Mausers, and 
takes from 45 to 60 per cent. of all that 
is produced. Here are municipal re- 
formers who clamor for home rule for 
municipalities, but yet declare that the 
Boers are justified in denying home rule 
to Johannesburg. Here are believers in 
democracy, with their shibboleth of 
“government only by consent of the 
governed,” who justify 80,000 Boers in 
governing without their consent 160,000 
English, Americans and Continentals, 
not to speak of 400,000 blacks whom they 
have dispossessed of their lands, and 
whom, for 250 years, they have barba- 
rously maltreated. 

One could go on with a recital of such 
inconsistencies for several pages of THE 
INDEPENDENT. The’ones mentioned will 
suffice. It is singular’ that tho “ gov- 
ernment by consent of the governed ” is 
slurred over by these strenuous reform- 
ers when apologizing for the Transvaal, 
they are most insistent upon it when 
damning McKinley on account of the 
Philippines. And yet it would be diffi- 
cult to furnish a better instance of their 
absurdity. Whose “consent” in the 
Philippines do they want? A great ma- 
jority of the people in those islands will 
not consent to be governed by the Tagals. 
Do the reformers make any cry in their 
behalf? Assuredly not. They demand 
that our troops be withdrawn, tho the 
consequence be that a small, warlike por- 
tion of one of the tribes on the Island of 
Luzon impose its government on the un- 
willing remainder. 

To such social reformers as refuse to 
be blinded by mere postulates, and who 
insist that every movement in the world’s 
history be judged on its own merits, 
from the standpoint of Bentham’s dictum 
of “ the greatest happiness to the greatest 
number,” there is every justification for 
the use of force in establishing orderly 
and decent government in the Trans- 
vaal and the Philippines. The question 
comes home: Will the authority of 
America in the one and of England in 
the other make for order, for democracy, 
for civilization, for justice, for the “ in- 
dividuation of the downmost man?” 
There can be no doubt, in the mind of 
one who will look at modern history 
with unprejudiced eyes, that it will. The 
story of Egypt alone is sufficient in pass- 
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ing judgment upon England, and deter- 
mining the ethical value of imposing an 
alien civilization upon a_ semi-civilized 
people. It may not be in accord with 
wild postulates of “liberty ” that Eng- 
land is in Egypt. It is certainly not with 
the willing consent of the native over- 
lords, tax farmers and hucksters that she 
is there. But under her rule the Egyp- 
tian peasant has more wages, more food, 
greater immunity from harm, vaster op- 
portunities for self-development, than he 
has probably ever had in the long history 
of that land. The change in his condi- 
tion in the last 20 years is the difference 
between that of a slave and that of a man. 
Still more patent is the story of Eng- 
land’s self-governing colonies, such as 
New Zealand and the other six Aus- 
tralias. Nor has the “imperialism ” of 
England obstructed the work of social re- 
form at home, as every student of social 
progress knows. As for America, her 
administration so far in Cuba, Hawaii, 
Guam and Porto Rico, making allowance 
for all defects, is an earnest of a colonial 
record that will surpass in excellence that 
of England. 

There is plenty of evidence to prove 
that a considerable part of the rank and 
file of those who have been touched by 
the new thought, who are disposed to 
vote for progressive measures, and who 
have at one time or another acted inde- 
pendently of the two great parties, have 
seen the true light on the question of ex- 
pansion, and refuse to follow the leader- 
ship of the apostles of clamor. The 
elections last fall, particularly in those 
States where the reform element is 
strong, such as QOhio, Massachusetts, 
Iowa, South Dakota and Kansas, were 
unquestionably favorable to the Admin- 
istration. In all of these the opposition 
made particularly vicious onslaughts on 
the Administration’s attitude in the 
Philippines. The case in Ohio is par- 
ticularly striking. Mayor Jones, it is 
true, polled 106,721 votes. But his can- 
vass was waged on State issues purely, 
and the policy of his friends was to avoid 
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the discussion of national questions. His 
vote, great as it was, did not affect the 
indorsement of the Administration. Of 
his vote the defection from Nash was 
28,547, from McLean 30,981, and from 
the minor parties about 7,000; and 4o0,- 
000 men voted for him who voted for no 
other candidate. The average Adminis- 
tration vote on the six candidates ex- 
clusive of Governor and Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor (there being no non-partisan can- 
didates to affect this result) was 46,- 
589 in excess of that of the Democratic 
candidates. This is a difference of but 
go8 votes from the McKinley plurality 
of 1896. This result has been so fre- 
quently misrepresented that it is neces- 
sary to reiterate its true significance. 
Such progressists and liberals as look 
to an ultimate state in which industrial 
collectivism in greater or less degree will 
be a feature, can have but little faith in 
Bryan. To them he is the representative 
of the reactionary, middle-class spirit 
which seeks to reproduce the industrial 
régime of a century ago. Their choice 
would, therefore, seem to lie among the 
smaller parties. But thousands of them 
(relatively indifferent to the expansion 
issue) take the ground that the fostering 
of trusts and combinations—of the whole 
capitalist system, in fact—under the pres- 
ent Administration, is a better prepara- 
tion for, a surer advancement toward, 
ultimate collectivism than Bryan’s disin- 
tegrating policy; and since they fear 
Bryan’s strength, they will not waste 
their votes among the minor parties 
whose platforms more correctly express 
their views. Such of these progressists 
as are also expansionists will vote for 
McKinley to a man; whereas the anti- 
expansionist reform vote will be scattered 
among four or five or six parties. From 
all present evidences there can be little 
doubt that last fall’s successes of the 
Administration will be repeated in No- 
vember, and that the international forces 
making for the extension of civilization 
and democracy will receive an over- 


whelming verdict of popular support. 
New York Ciry. 
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In Porto Rican Streets. 


By Annetta Halliday-Antona. 


HATEVER bit of it, triangular, 
straight or in vista, one may be 
pleased to select, San Juan in 

its picturesque color resembles a study 
in aquarelle; here and there the gray 
swell of street terminates in a hill crown 
against which the sunset beats with crim- 
son fingers, or straggling out beyond the 
walls the pathway loses itself in bright- 
ening meadows, whose exuberant slopes 
are peopled with tropic blossoms, and as 
the swarming Porto Ricans circulate 
through the arteries of the city until they 
filter into the vein-work of by-ways, the 
stranger becomes conscious of the isola- 
tion of a foreign tongue. The lan- 
guorous breeze brings the gossip of the 
street corners, but for him it has no sig- 
nificance; with their life and their laugh- 
ter he has no part, the joke that is given 
from one laborer to another passes him 
unmeaningly, he can but mingle cur- 
sorily with their happiness or their mis- 
ery, their fears, their hopes, their pleas- 
ures. 

Little by little the alien finds himself 
donning unconsciously the habits of the 
West Indian multitute; he learns that if 
the early morning hours are filled with 
toil, the fierce heat between twelve 
o'clock and two of the afternoon is best 
passed in the slumber of a siesta; the 
brick or stone tiled rooms lose their nov- 
elty and seem the embodiment of clean- 
liness and coolness, ice water becomes 
a beverage of remote ages compared with 
the pure, cold freshness of water stored 
In porous pottery jars, the food and its 
preparation, at first repulsive, grows at- 
tractive and delicious, and the music and 
the fragrance, the warmth, the tumult and 
the mirth of a foreign land enter the 
blood and become of it a living part. 

Artistic sense is gratified by the riot 
of colors—emerald, amethyst, agate and 
pearl—which floods the old city of the 
Spaniards with glory, and transforms it 
into a witchcraft of hues, through whose 
conflagration loom in contrast the smart 
native faces and the sable mantles of the 
church’s clergy. 


Some of the prettiest girls here, as in 
every other country, are among the lower 
class, with hair often three-quarters the 
length of their bodies, and large eyes of 
lustrous darkness, shaded by eyelashes so 
long that the eyes look as if penciled. 
While the hair is abundant, it is extreme- 
ly coarse and of inky blackness, and is 
worn by the men laborers cut short in 
the neck with a thick bang upon the fore- 
head. 

The Porto Rican female is marvelous- 
ly adapted for painting. A Raphael of 
peasants would have reveled in the type, 
with its fine rich tint of olive, almost 
like a mulatto, and the brilliant eyes and 
ivory teeth. 

Instead of the mantilla many of the 
women use long scarlet shawls and thrust 
their pretty little feet, stockingless, into 
black satin shoes. The San Juan woman 
knows well her charm, and coquets as 
admirably with her feet as with her fan. 

Of all shops the wine shop is the most 
prominent and frequent. It usually oc- 
cupies a corner, and for a sign is deco- 
rated with numerous flags of different 
colors, while its walls are painted with 
brilliantly tinted representations of ladies, 
ballet dancers, horsemen and cherubs. 
These shops stand wide open all night, 
and around the shabby bar crowd a 
throng of men, who do not forsake its 
attractions until early morning, when 
they emerge and disappear in groups of 
twos and threes, leaning each upon the 
other. 

Wandering along a street one is 
tempted to peep into doorways and 
courtyards, into dim interiors illuminated 
only by a shaft of light from the en- 
trance, or by the ruddy glow of a char- 
coal brazier, whose uncertain brightness 
flickers upon dark forms and faces; into 
shops made cheerful by great flakes of 
sunlight, and crowded with large eyed 
workers, like a picture from Caravaggio 
—men running the sewing machine, 
men and women making chairs in open 
doorways, or a roomful of apprentices 
making shoes, which are too high heeled 
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probably for the taste of English and 
Americans, but wonderfully fitting and 
comfortable, most of them tiny enough 
for the foot of Titania. 

There is a variety tc suit all caprices— 
shoes for Indians and shoes for gran- 
dees, shoes of satin, velvet, brocade, mo- 
rocco and bronze, sold without number, 
fitted patiently until the purchaser is 
suited, and very cheap. Little dens, 
odorous of leather, and noisy with the 
tack, tack of the hammer bear the inscrip- 
tion, “ Shoes’ Made While You Wait,” 
and around these doors loiters the Porto 
Rican countryman whose open toed san- 
dals are worn out, or the porter whose 
sandal straps are broken. 

Now and again the gleam of gold- 
smithing draws the eye to some pigmy 
shop, where articles in gold and silver 
filigree are manufactured, delicate as sea 
foam in fancy and execution. There are 
pins, combs, rings, vases, fan sticks, and 
a few steps further on show the fans 
themselves, wonderful creations in gos- 
samer, lace, ivory, sandalwood, tortoise 
shell, mother-of-pearl and gauze, whose 
expansions are painted with the loves of 
‘fair women dead a century or more, and 
whose shimmering landscapes are signed 
with some famous artist’s name. 

And as one turns from the fans to look 
about him in this quaint, irregular shaped 
store, he notes many things: In the cor- 
ner stands a suit of Spanish mail, 
guarded by a half dozen horse pistols 
and revolvers and knives of sinister 
form; upon a shelf lie the rich folds of 
gold embroidered shawls of Chinese 
crepe, side by side with the dull glow of 
half-worn serapes, the gleam of old bro- 
cade sashes, or the billowy blackness of 
some rare old mantilla of Barcelona lace; 
upon the wall hangs a mirror inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl and framed perhaps in 
some wonderful painting, and near it 
dangles a tiny Spanish equestrian suit, 
the little jacket heavy with gold and 
. Silver thread, and the sides of the trousers 
outlined with buttons of solid silver. 

In another corner a poniard marked 
“Viva la Libertad!” glitters, its scab- 
bard of chased silver and its handle of 
opal incrusted onyx; near by is a golden 
filigree salver, while an open drawer re- 
veals a shimmering mass of uncut silk 
with a glisten like moon-lighted water, 





and a cobweb handkerchief of linen 
drawnwork, fairylike enough for the 
luxuries of fable; perhaps a few rings, 
diamonds, opals and discolored pearls in 
heavy old fashioned settings are mingled 
promiscuously with a pair of Spanish 
iron candlesticks, and an enormous carv- 
en comb of tortoise shell, worn to sus- 
tain the flounce of the mantilla in place 
over the head. 

The traveler is in one of the numer- 
ous private pawn shops, common to most 
Spanish cities, and abundant in San 
Juan, where the deposits of rich and poor 
alike form a veritable curiosity spot for 
the bargain seeker and lover of the ro- 
mantic. 

Perhaps the next stopping place will 
be a large ground floor room, filled with 
shavings of pine and splinters of ebony 
and redolent of paint and glue. In the 
background the finished products of the 
place are heaped from floor to ceiling. 
Some are pointed at each end and as 
small as a little girl’s work box, others 
measure five and six feet or more, and 
others still are graded from three feet up 
to five. ; 

It is a coffin shop, and there are many 
of its kind in San Juan, for altho there 
are expensive caskets of ebony with 
handsome plates, handles and linings, 
most of the coffins are finished in the 
natural color of the wood and painted 
with conventional designs in bright col- 
ors, and I remember halting once at such 
a place and gazing with wonder-filled 
eyes, until a solemn workman near by 
half smiled, and, pointing to a coffin just 
completed, inquired curteously, “ Uno 
para Usted?” (One for yourself?) 

The intricate network of streets is 
pregnant with unknown pictures of life 
and fancy ; basket venders enter into com- 
petition with the market stalls, and carry 
their immense loads of assorted- sizes 
upon their backs; the fruit sellers under 
the arcades lay siege to one’s purse with 
their luscious wares, the huge wheels of 
heavy, solidly made carts rumble with 
enormous clatter and shaking over cob- 
blestone pavements; hack stands show 
closed carriages and drivers asleep upon 
their seats, and in the post office corridor 
a number of foreigners are probably 
reading the printed list of advertised 
letters., 
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It is interesting to note the varieties 
of venders in the city streets. The pop- 
ulationof San Juan seems forever thirsty, 
and to purvey to this appetite are the sel- 
lers of quesitos, or little ices, of iced 


drinks and sherbets. Some superb bev- 
erages are the iced orange, lemon and 
strawberry waters, the drinks known as 
white almonds and purée of snow, iced 
cherries and milk; the quesitos are hard, 
cheese-shaped little ices, made of butter, 
eggs and apricot, pineapple or orange; 
sometimes coffee arid chocolate takes the 
place of the fruit, and the whole mixture 
is frozen solid. Another delicious com- 
pound is the iced whipped cream pow- 
dered with grated cinnamon. 

A narrow shaded street, which looks 
to lead countryward, tempts one to aban- 
don the noisy, good natured crowd that 
throngs the plazas, and to stray down its 
windings and peep into its pleasant pa- 
t1os. 

Some of tHe houses upon which are 
the remains of mutilated coats of arms 
hold a cross upon their summit erect to 
the sky, a remnant of the old days of in- 


tense religious fervor and devotion, oth-- 


ers show twined between the iron of their 
balconies, or placed aloft to protect the 
dwellers therein, a palm branch left from 
those blessed at the cathedral the last 
Palm Sunday, that the house may be 
saved from evil, and in place of bells 
not a few doors display old Spanish iron 
knockers, some plain, some artistically 
interesting, and others of rare design 
and execution. 

Buildings are rented by the week and 
by the day, not by the year, and a piece 
of pure white paper floating from the 
iron railing of the balcony announces 
that the house is to let. Most of the 
dwellings are two storied, with flat roofs 
and tile inlaid front, whose ground floor 
windows are iron barred, and those up- 
stairs iron balconied. 

A red flag denotes a butcher shop, 
which probably has its branches in the 
city market stalls, and just outside the 
city, with stone boulders for wash- 
boards and green bushes for clothes lines, 
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is a laundry beside a large swift-flowing 
creek. All day long the washerwomen 
stand there with their feet in the water 
and their heads to the tropic sun, pound- 
ing, rubbing the linen up and down in 
the quick current, and whipping it against 
the rocks, the sound of the beating au- 
dible ata great distance, and, beautifully 
starched and ironed and of almost blind- 
ing whiteness, this linen is returned to 
its owners. 

Down in the quarter near the sea there 
are many aguardiente, or brandy, stores 
built of reeds, and a swarming of bronzed 
beggars that remind one of the Bedouins 
in Algiers; in the patches of garden 
separated by rows of aloes or cactus, 
naked little children are at play, with 
their mothers close by, leisurely mend- 
ing fish nets, and not far distant the ocean 
playing hide and seek in stray bits of 
azure among the palm trees. 

But if San Juan is attractive and pic- 
turesque by day, under the weird splen- 
dor of the white sunshine and sapphire 
sky, and odorous of rose and orange and 
jasmine, what words can describe, what 
brush can paint the enchanted beauty of 
its outlines, the exquisite tracery of its 
streets, the tremulous blending of light 
and shade upon its stones, when the 
movement of day is finished and the vivid 
shafts of moonlight silver alike stately 
palace and adobe hut, and fantastic 
shadows splash with blackness square 
and archway and street? 

Such a night reveals a world of at- 
mosphere, like frosted bloom, through 
which pricks airy sculpture, fretworked 
in mellow warmth. Silver crested palm 
trees glimmer like isolated pillars, while 
beyond the tender gloom of*silent portals 
a magic dazzle of pearly light charms 
column, portico and pinnacle into snow 
work, and plays upon secluded gardens 
until the glory of leaf and blossom be- 
comes a whispering wilderness of pallid 
green, whose goblinry is broken only by 
the chanting chorus of cricket and tree 
frogs, and the sweet chatter of murmur- | 
ing fountains. 


Detroit, Micu. 
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The Cedar Tree. 


By Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


Thunders broke round me and fled, 
Hid in my hollows were balms and were 
fragrances, ° 
Precious the drops of my head. 


| WAS a cedar tree growing in Lebanon, 


World-sweeping tempests blew over me might- 
ily, 
Eager I sprung to prevail, 
Wrestling and roaring I sung out my lusti- 
hood, 
Laid all my length on the gale. 


Often, when night was still, called the great 
avalanche, 
Crest and crag answered with glee; 
Far off in purple and music rose thundering 
Carmel beside the Great Sea. 


Softly the still snows fell folding me solemnly 
Into a dimness of dreams; 
Out of great rhythms the north had its will 
with me, 
Swooping in laughter and screams. 


Sighing for joyousness south winds blew ten- 
derly— 
Mine then what marvel of light, 
When from their chambers of pearl in the 
orient 
Moonbeams made arrowy flight! 


Summer nights hushed I with swayings and 
silences, 
All the small life I might house ;— 
Dark bent the land below when the red sun- 
rises 
Laid their sweet fires on my boughs. 


Broadly my floors their cool shadow stretched 
branchingly, 
Duskily, deep over deep, 
In my noon caverns crouched lithely the leop- 
ardess, 
Low purred the lion in sleep. 


Stars in my spaces hung golden and blossom- 
ing 
When the dear slumber-time came; 
Stars, when the dark winds were up and away 
with them, 
Streamed through my stems in white flame. 


Half in the sky I lived, all in the wilderness, 
Rainbows were born in my sprays, 
Eagles were friend to me, clouds were my 
wayfarers, 
While I sang pzans of praise! 


Dew-dripping, dew-dripping, leaf and spire 
dew-dripping, 
Springs at my bases I filled,— 
Oozing and creeping through cleft and through 
precipice, 
Gathered their sluices and spilled. 


Down through deep gorges, the mists moving 
over them, 
Out on broad shallows they spread, 
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Where at the ford streamed the herd of wild 
buffalo, 
While the blue burned overhead. 


Swiftly they fed the young wheat to its yellow- 


ing, 
Swollen with torrent and shower, ; 
Fed half its scarlet and gold to the pome- 
granate, 
Fed the pale tamarisk flower. 


Oh, the free life I had, tossing and billowing, 
Oh, the wild joy of my days! 

I was a cedar tree growing on Lebanon, 
Singing great pzans of praise! 


One day the king’s men, with strokes and with 
echoings, 
Stripped me and held me in thrall,— : 
Great with the steel at my heart was the ruin- 


ing 
When my tops crashed to their fall! 


Cloven and chiseled—they wrought at my 
fashioning— 
Carven with knops and with flowers— 
Here in the Temple, with almug and olive- 


tree, 
Keep I the tale of long hours. 


Overhead soaring, the huge golden cherubim 
Stretch their wide wings in vague flight; 
Slowly curls‘smoke from the basins of frankin- 

cense, 
Purpling and lost in the hight. 


The thick gold on wall and on palm-tree and 
chapiter 
Glimmers through darkness and blooms; 
Far hang the calms where blue spaces of still- 
ness are, 
While the deep middle-watch glooms. 


When the Great Cloud ‘iin its beauty and awful- 
ness, 
Glorious, and rolling, and free, = 
Visible, poured through the house with its ben- 
ison, 
Surely the Presence touched me! 


Sweet my long shudders when trumpets call 
silverly 
On the four winds of the Lord; 
When clash the cymbals with tabret and psal- 


tery, : : 
Mine is their lingering chord. 


Clad in white linen the singers in antiphon 
Answer I, virginal, shrill, 

Long after nightfall the mighty male choruses 
Sound their wild chant through me still. 


I throb, and I tremble, with rapture, with reso- 
nance, - 
Thrilling along my blind ways— : 
Sheathing the temple-side, set in my mortises, 
Still I sing pzans of praise! 
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‘A Study of Taxation * 


Ir is not too much to say that Mr. 
Wells was the only great minister of 
finance produced by this country. He 
was trained to scientific. observation by 
Agassiz, and when Mr. Lincoln called 
him to Washington to take charge of 
the internal revenue system he was 
enabled, by this application of scien- 
tific principles, to bring order out of 
chaos. By a chance he was prevented 
from rendering an even greater service 
to the system of customs duties, a serv- 
ice which would have materially influ- 
enced the later history of the country. 
He was not enabled to assume the com- 
manding position of Gladstone, owing to 
our different system of administration, 
but in his grasp of facts and principles, 
and power of lucid statement, he was not 
inferior to the great Englishman. Had 
it fallen to him to lay a budget before 
the House of Representatives, he would 
have won a reputation as a statésman, as 
well as an economist; and it is worthy 
of mention that one of the most ‘noted 
of Mr. Gladstone’s financial measures, 
the substitution of the beer duty for the 
malt taxes, was suggested by the system 
established in this country by Mr. 
Wells. 

This book might easily be criticised 
with great harshness. It is altogether 
unsystematic. It is a mere collocation 
of the author’s reasonings and experi- 
ences and compilations without much 
plan or unity. Such criticism, however, 
would be unjust ; for the imperfect shape 
of the work was due to no negligence on 
the part of the author. For some years 
before his death he had been warned 
that his life was precarious, and that he 
should cease working. He preferred not 
to prolong his life on condition of be- 
ing idle, and we are disposed rather to 
admire his achievements under the 
burden of disease than to complain that 
these achievements are marked with im- 
perfection. Death overtook him before 
he had completed the work, the value of 
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‘ which disease had impaired, and we feel 


no disposition to dwell further on de- 
fects which are, after all, rather of form 
than of substance. 

The most interesting part of the work 
to the ordinary reader is that in which 
Mr. Wells narrates his experiences in 
reconstructing the internal revenue sys- 
tem of the United States at the close of 
the Civil War. Every conceivable ex- 
pedient had been resorted to to raise rev- 
enue. Taxes'had been piled on taxes, 
so that the same substance was taxed 
over and over again before it finally 
reached the consumer. Many of these 
taxes were unproductive, and many of 
them were evaded. Distilled spirits were 
sold in the open market for less than the 
amount of the tax which they were sup- 
posed to have paid, and the revenue 
from this important source threatened to 
disappear altogether. The officers of the 
Government were corrupted, and the 
evil extended to such high places that all 
attempts to punish malefactors were frus- 
trated. But within a very short period 
Mr. Wells succeeded in removing the 
most oppressive taxes altogether, and re- 
ducing the others to a revenue produc- 
ing rate. The revenue from distilled 
spirits, which had fallen under a tax of 
$2.00 a gallon to about $18,000,000 in 
1868, rose under Mr. Wells’s reforms to 
$45,000,000 in 1869, and to $55,000,000 
in 1870, the tax rate being reduced to 
fifty cents a gallon. Later increases in 
the rates have not been productive of any 
corresponding increase in fevenue. 

A considerable part of the book is 
given up to-historical matter of compar- 
atively inferior value. The financial ex- 
pedients of the Greeks and the Romans, 
while instructive to the philosopher, and 
not ‘without their warnings to the states“ 
man, are so far removed in time as not to 
appeal effectively to ordinary legislators. 
Nor do we know enough of the particu- 
lars of these fiscal systems to enable us 
to form very positive judgments concern- 
ing them. As we come down to mod- 
ern times the interest of this historical 
matter increases. We know in a gen- 
eral way that the abuses of taxation in 
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France had much to do with bringing on 
the Revolution, and we have reasons for 
considering the methods of taxation em- 
ployed in China and Japan not altogether 
apart from our own development. So, too, 
the system developed in Spain has its 
peculiar lessons for us, as having to deal 
with communities formerly subject to 
that Power. On account of the simi- 
larity of government, Switzerland fur- 
nishes us many instructive precedents, 
and it is highly probable that we shall in 
certain respects, whether intentionally or 
not, follow her example. 

The treatment of taxation in the 
United States is extremely comprehen- 
sive. The principal decisions of the 
courts on the constitutionality of various 
taxes are summarized, and the true max- 
ims which should prevail in a sound and 
just system are stated and supported with 
most cogent arguments. These chapters 
are encyclopedic in their contents, and 
may be consulted on nearly every ques- 
tion that can arise. Mr. Wells was at 
his best in exposing the injustice and the 
economic absurdity of double taxation, 
and his statement of the objections to 
income taxes is extremely powerful. 
The deplorable confusion and complex- 
ity of our taxes appeared to him an 
appalling and dangerous evil, andit would 
be well if his warnings should be heeded 
by our legislators. We cannot close our 
review of this compendium of the high- 
est expert opinion without exhorting all 
citizens who have the welfare of: their 
country at heart to familiarize them- 
selves with its contents. They will find 
that a subject commonly regarded as dry 
and repellent may be so handled as to 
command attention and arouse deep in- 
terest. 

o& 


Reverend Dr. Goss’s Novel.* 


WE have read with care this novel of 
American life by a Presbyterian minis- 
ter. Curiosity, it must be acknowl- 
edged, was blended with the mere crit- 
ical purpose which is supposed to con- 
trol the reviewer. We were interested 
in finding out how the doctrine of re- 
demption would be fitted into a tale of 


human experience by a preacher of 


Christ’s word. 


* Tue REDEMPTION oF Davip Corson. 
Frederic Goss. 


pany. $1 50. 





c By Charles 
Indianapolis: The Bowen-Merrill Com- 


The Independent 


Without further remark at present we 
will here give a plain, cold outline of Dr. 
Goss’s story: 

David Corson, a young, superbly 
handsome and very devout Quaker 
preacher, falls in love with the supposed 
daughter of a Quack doctor, quits preach- 
ing and joins the Quack. Finding that 
Pepeeta is wife and not daughter, he 
tries to get her to elope with him, and 
succeeds after bribing a justice, his own 
illegitimate father, to persuade her that 
her marriage is not valid. The Quack 
pursues, and after a fight is left for dead. 
The couple go to New Orleans,set up a 
gambling house and descend to the low- 
est depths of villainy. Corson mal- 
treats Pepeeta, drives her away, loses his 
money, becomes a wanderer, and in New 
York discovers the Quack dying. Ef- 
forts to help him are spurned, the Quack 
cursing him and cursing God for per- 
mitting his wrong. David remorsefully 
goes back to his Quaker home in Ohio; 
there he finds Pepeeta, and presently 
they fall again into each other’s arms, re- 
deemed, regenerated, disenthralled, to 
live a sweet idyllic life ever after. 

Nearly two-thirds of the book can be 
safely said to sag with the .weight of 
David Corson’s iniquities. _Dr. Goss not 
only describes the color and odor of these, 
but he projects them separately and in 
groups with considerable melodramatic 
force. The wicked love between David 
and Pepeeta is worked up to the highest 
pitch of passion, and follows every line 
of the book from where it enters to the 
last page of the last chapter. We have 
never read any novel in which illicit love 
is more vehemently described or more 
persistently kept before the reader. 

Plainly Dr. Goss offers his story as a 
didactic one. If he does not it certain- 
ly is wholly beneath notice by an earnest 
reviewer; for as a story to be regarded 
merely for literary art’s sake, or for dra- 
matic art’s sake, it is crude, flamboyant, 
rhetorical and flabby. Its claim is that 
of a sermon, and by the sermon’s cri- 
terion it must be measured. It is an at- 
tempt to embody religion and theology 
in a novel. A.theory of redemption is 
set forth in the story. A practical ex- 
ample is given under that theory. 

We have no objection to make to the 
main proposition that the true repent- 
ance of a sinner, nd matter how vile he 











has been, places him in an attitude for the 
reception of God’s forgiveness as well as 
man’s. 


“While the light holds out to burn 
The vilest sinner may return.” 


We do not, however, just see how this 
great truth of orthodox Christian re- 
ligion warrants the writing of a novel 
like The Redemption of David Corson. 
It does not follow that, because God has 
made possible the redemption of a beast- 
ly profligate, therefore it is right to de- 
scribe the brutalities of that profligate in 
a sensationally dramatic story for fire- 
side reading. The Bible story of the 
Prodigal Son was not so told; there is 
great reserve about the doings of the 
Prodigal; his sins remain, where they 
belong, in the cess-pools of “ riotous liv- 
ing.” Not so with Dr. Goss’s story. 
The sins are, as we have said, described 
with unmistakable effort to make them 
dramatic and interesting, and they are so 
presented that the average reader will be 
fascinated to a degree. The part of the 
book devoted to David’s redemption is 
small, comparatively, and not convinc- 
ing. 

We do not think that Dr. Goss’s story 
can do any good; it can do almost infinite 
harm. It was by the foulest conceivable 
means that David got Pepeeta; it was by 
the foulest means that he kept her; then 
he really caused her husband’s death, and 
after that took her to himself again and 
was as happy as an angel in heaven! Is 
this the story with which to bolster up 
the plan of redemption exemplified by 
Christ? Has Christianity got to the point 
where it must have sensational stories of 
illicit love, tricked out in fanciful rhet- 
oric, with which to give practical exam- 
ples of redemption? In order to make 
the Gospel of Christ seem true must it 
be shown in most dramatic style’ that 
there is perfect happiness and great love- 
liness in a marriage based on forbidden 
love, infamous character and actual mur- 
der? Dr. Goss’s story—altho he cer- 
tainly did not so intend—does leave room 
for the most debasing construction of the 
theory of redemption it offers. Stripped 
of all ornament and atmospheric glamour, 
the story is simply this: 


A man loves another man’s wife; the- 


wife returns the guilty passion; they 
elope together and live together as man 
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and wife; the man sinks to lowest vile- 
ness, mistreats the woman and drives 
her from him helpless upon the world. 
The woman’s husband dies. The se- 
ducer comes back penitent and marries 
her. Redemption by God’s grace fol- 
lows, and then in a glow of splendid hap- 
piness the curtain falls. Is this, we re- 
peat, a story for the good of Christian- 
ity? 
a 

Tue Morars or Suicipe. By Rev. 
J. Gurnhill, B.A. (Longmans, Green & 
Co. $1.75.) Gruesome as its subject is, 
this little book is profoundly interesting 
and instructive. The author has ap- 
proached his study with becoming dig- 
nity and with a deep sense of the respon- 
sibility involved in laying bare the dis- 
coverable circumstances of a peculiarly 


revolting and strangely fascinating form 


of crime, or, as some think, disease. Mr. 
Gurnhill is scholar and moral science 
prizeman of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, and author of some other books 
of scholarly value besides the one in 
hand. In discussing suicide he regards 
it under two aspects, to wit: the moral 
and religious aspect, and the social as- 
pect. He approaches the subject in the 
spirit of a Christian socialist who takes 
suicide to be a symptom of the “ sin and 
misery which is seething beneath the sur- 
face of society in all its classes.” He 
treats it as a subject worthy of “ reverent, 
earnest and sympathetic attention.” 
From statistics compiled by the Regis- 
trar-General of England and Wales he 
shows that suicide is increasing, and that 
this increase signifies a corresponding in- 
crease of the strain upon Jife which in- 
duces it. He sees no remedy save that 
which Christ has given to men. The 
Church, he declares, is the asylum and 
the Christian religion the cure. In the 
course of his essay the whole ground of 
both heathen and Christian philosophy 
is swiftly passed over. Crime, social 
evils, intemperance, the artificial pres- 
sure of civilization and all the excite- 
ments and depressions consequent upon 
the struggle for existence are considered 
in their bearing upon suicide. Christian 
fellowship and co-operation are recom- 
mended as the best means of reaching 
and controlling those who from any 
cause are suffering under the pressure of 
circumstances likely to induce the sui- 
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cidal mood. It is an interesting treat- 
ment of a dark and difficult subject. 
Faith, obedience to Christ and love of the 
brethren are insisted upon as the three- 
fold chain with which to draw souls out 
of the gloom. But along with this pure- 
ly spiritual view of the situation we are 
given the physical conditions which must 
be observed in dealing with the wretched 
beings who are ready to break with life. 
While the book is not exhaustive or ade- 
quate, it is stimulating and suggestive, 
and contains a great deal of information. 


FRUITFULNESS. By Emile Zola. 
Translated and Edited by Ernest Alfred 
Visetelly. (New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $2.00.) We have not read 
Mr. Vizetelly’s English version of Fé- 
condité, which we carefully examined in 
its French form; but, knowing Mr. Vize- 
telly’s ability, we do not question the 
faithfulness and sincerity of his- work. 
The story is not fit for general reading. 
Its purpose suggests a morbid imagina- 
tion if we regard the book as a work of 
art; and if we take it as a social and do- 
mestic study from a science point of 
view it has no sound value. France may 
be suffering from a lack of wholesome 
fecundity; but if she is the trouble lies 
in the character of her people, a charac- 
ter which gives a strong appetite for lit- 
erature like Zola’s. For such deep- 
seated rottenness of substance and spirit 
as this novel assumes to exist in French 
life there is no healing or purifying 
power in a mere idle fiction written so 
as to delectate the very vicious taste it 
pretends to deplore. From the first M. 
Zola’s genius has gone along the gutters 
and into the cess-pools of vice fishing for 
the materials out of which to build its 
dreams. No writings of modern times 
have had a greater commercial value than 
Zola’s filthiest stories. Hence, as Mr. 
Vizetelly "says in his introduction, the 
man is to be reckoned with. The Prince 
of the Power of Darkness is also to be 
reckoned with, likewise bubonic plague 
and sewer gas. The vilest brand of 
poison whisky sells as well as Zola’s nov- 
els, and many there be who deem it de- 
licious and strengthening. Moral pur- 
pose! As well boast of the moral pur- 
pose shown in the vilest play of the Bow- 
ery. Commercial purpose is the proper 
phrase. 
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Tue Aposties’ CreED; AN ANALYSIS 
OF ITS CLAUSES WITH REFERENCE TO 
THEIR CrepiBititry. By Archibald Hop- 
kins. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.25). Mr. Hopkins (a son of Presi- 
dent Mark Hopkins of Williams Col- 
lege) evidently does not consider the 
creed credible. After discussing its va- 
rious clauses he comes to certain very 
clear conclusions. In the second clause 
the word “ only ” he holds to be “ an in- 
terpolation in the interest of theology.” 
The virgin birth “is clearly disproven ; ” 
the crucifixion, death and burial “ un- 
doubtedly true;” the descent into hell 
“not true;” the resurrection from the 
dead “not proven, and as an actual phys- 
ical phenomenon incredible; ” “ no proof 
whatever of a bodily ascension; ” sitting 
on the right hand of God “pure con- 
jecture, and as taught and applied to his 
human body, wholly incredible;” the 
judgment “ pure conjecture, with every 
reason against it;” belief in the Holy 
Ghost originally “an influence with no 
reasonable ground for any other inter- 
pretation;” the Holy Catholic Church 
“ does not exist and never has; ” the com- 
munion of saints “ not yet realized; ” the 
forgiveness of sins “ wrong as general- 
ly understood; ” the resurrection of the 
body “ now generally abandoned.” The 
question is then asked, “ What actual, 
practical, tangible good can be pointed 
to that a creed has ever caused or pro- 
moted?”’ As for the special divine ori- 
gin of Christianity it seems to him ab- 
surd, looked at from the refusal of Pres- 
byterians to shake hands with each other ; 
the accusations by Episcopalians of dis- 
honesty and treason on the part of each 
other, and the fact that the infidel Turk 
has to keep hostile bands of Christians 
from slaughtering each other over the 
tomb of its founder. Evidently Mr. 
Hopkins does not like creeds, but it oc- 
curs to us that he will probably not suffer 
as seriously at the hands of his fellow 
men as he seems to think he will. Those 
who may regret his conclusions will still 
refrain from persecuting him. 


EruHics AND RELicion. A Collection 
of Essays by Sir John Seeley, Dr. Felix 
Adler, Mr. W. M. Salter, Prof. Henry 
Sidgwick and Others. Edited by the 
Society of Ethical Propagandists. (The 
Macmillan Company. $1.50.) The 
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twelve Essays which compose this vol- 
ume read very much like the address of 
the new society to the public. Sir John 
Seeley disclaims, in what he says, all re- 
sponsibility for the movement, and frank- 
ly advises its managers to join hands 
with the Christian Church as the greatest 
of all possible ethical societies and to act 
in sympathy with it. Prof. Henry Sidg- 
wick adopts much the same tone, and ex- 
presses in addition a very qualified con- 
fidence as to the permanence of the or- 
ganization. Dr. Stanton Coit writes 
with enthusiasm and a more definite 
marking out of a line which does not of 
necessity commit the new society to a 
denial of Christianity, nor exclude ortho- 
dox believers from its membership. If 
we are to accept the other nine papers 
as indications of the prevailing tone of 
the “Society of Ethical Propagan- 
dists,” and of the character of the work 
it will do, it will be no place for Chris- 
tian believers. A theoretic difference 
can be made out between it and the 
Secularists. The emphasis in one or- 
ganization will be laid on ethics and in 
the other on science. But the ethics of 
one society will appeal to science as its 
standard, and the science of the other so- 
ciety will claim to represent ethics. The 


. practical difference between the two so- 


cieties as viewed in these nine addresses 
will be mil. Their tone is wholly neg- 
ative, not one of them express a sien 
dent belief in the immortal life nor in 
a personal God. In Mr. W. M. Salter’s 
remarks faith turns rather more hope- 
—— to dust and ashes than usual with 
im. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY. By John Caird, D.D., LL.D., 
Late Principal and Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of Glasgow. With a 
Memoir by His Brother, Edward Caird, 
D.C.L., LL.D., Master of Balliol. (Mac- 
millan Company. Two volumes, crown 
8vo, pp. cxli., 232 and 279. $3.50.) 
These two volumes will be most welcome 
to readers who are familiar with Prin- 
cipal Caird’s University Sermons, his 
“Spinoza,” or the “ Croall Lecture,” 
published in 1880 as an “ Introduction 
to the Philosophy of Religion.” The 
twenty-one lectures in the present vol- 
ume represent more than one series of 
Gifford and follow out more or less close- 


ly the principles laid down in his “ In- 
troduction to the Philosophy of Re- 
ligion.” They represent the final impres- 
sion of Hegel’s philosophy of religion in 
one of the foremost modern Scotch theo- 
logians and preachers, thoroughly assimi- 
lated and reproduced with an independ- 
ence of thinking very remote from ordi- 
nary ways of thinking. They are espe- 
cially valuable for their vindication of our 
ability to know God and the definition of 
the sense in which we may thus know 
him. The series is not so much the de- 
velopment of any topic or aspect of di- 
vine truth as a discussion of the funda- 
mental ideas which underlie Christian- 
ity itself, as, for example, the Incarna- 
tion. They are on the very best lines of 
the best recent thought and very suggest- 
ive. The memoir by his brother, Edward 
Caird, Master of Balliol, is just what 
such a memoir, as distinct from a life, 
should be. 


Epwarp THRING, Headmaster of Up- 
pingham School. Life, Diary and Let- 
ters. By George R. Parkin,’ C.M.G., 
M.A., etc., Principal of Upper Canada 
College. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.00.) Readers who are in- 
terested in schools and school life, and 
especially teachers, will find a treasure of 
bracing and inspiring thought and sug- 
gestion in this record of a noble teacher’s 
career. Edward Thring was a man. to 
admire; his example must long remain 
a stimulating and comforting one to 
every person engaged in the attractive 
yet trying business of educating the 
young. We cannot here give room for 
even a slight sketch in detail of Thring’s 
life and work. Indeed, it is not needed. 


‘Principal Parkin has done his work well, 


not only in writing a clear and engaging 
biography, but in collecting and arrang- 
ing Thring’s letters and editing his diary. 
We do not class ourselves with*those who 
regarded Thring as a great man; but he 
was an earnest, clear-headed, resolute, 
efficient and honest one, who built up a 
splendid school and showed forcibly how 
character and high purpose can be made 
to win. And whatever else may be said, 
Thring was in his work body and soul 
throughout his life. He let no detail 
escape him, permitted nothing to come 
between him and the purpose in mind. 
He had enemies, some of them of large 
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influence, and he had friends among the 
greatest teachers and scholars of Europe. 
He was an enthusiast ; but he was prac- 
tical and patient. The history of his 
school is a singular story of how the re- 
ligious life was consistently blent with 
the acquirement of a liberal education. 
With a curious mingling of gentleness 
and strength, tenderness and stubborn- 
ness, mildness and sternness, he drove his 
way and made his ideas felt as few teach- 
ers have ever done. Every teacher ought 
to read this book. 


THE Story oF JOHN ApAms. A New 
England School Master. By M. E. B. 
and H.G. B. 5% x 8%, pp. 275, gen- 
ealogy. (Scribners.) Material of un- 
usual interest has been used by no un- 
wonted pen in tls brief story of an an- 
cestor who used his long life-time (1772- 
1863) as a shaping force in the nation. 
The evolution of the stern censor of 
morals on Andover Hill into the “ Father 
Adams ” who gathered the little children 
of Illinois into Sunday schools—the mel- 
lowing of sound fruit in fullness of time 
—is quite as marked as the striking 
changes in industrial, social and theo- 
logical conditions which form the back- 
ground of his days. Men who were his 
students at Phillips Andover, among 
whom were Oliver Wendell Holmes, Ray 
Palmer, N. P. Willis, George P. Marsh 
(by erratum, George F. Marsh), Hora- 
tio Greenough, and Bishops Howe and 
Clark, could say with Dr. Goodell, “I 
gave up my whole being to be molded by 
him as clay in the hands of the potter.” 
Humor and incident are not absent from 
the narrative, but the final note of the 
book is the inspiring uplift from a clear 
intelligence animated by highest motives 
and touched by the divine spirit. 


Birp Stuptes WitH A CAMERA. By 
Frank M. Chapman, Assistant Curator 
of Vertebrate Zodlogy in the American 
Museum of Natural History. (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.75.) For 
the student of ornithology here is a book 
well worth having. Mr. Chapman is 
an authority, and may well assume to 
speak from the chair; but his Bird Stud- 
tes With a Camera bears no marks of 
such assumption. It is a book fairly 


stuffed with information which is attract- 
ively arranged. His photographs of birds 
are some of them so small that they give 
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but a general impression; but this gen- 
eral impression is well nigh perfection in 
many examples. What gives especial 
value to his book is the strong combina- 
tion of descriptions and photographs re- 
lating to out-of-the way bird-haunts, and 
of birds very difficult to reach or see. 
Mr. Chapman is an entertaining writer, 
and his position has given him exception- 
al opportunities to collect the materials 
for his book. He gives full and valu- 
able directions for the best methods of 
photographing wild birds from life, and 
very many of the pictures reproduced in 
these pages show great success under 
most difficult conditions. Besides giving 
photographs of common birds of eastern 
North America, Mr. Chapman has writ- 
ten attractive descriptions of some of the 
most wonderful bird colonies in the world 
which are illustrated with striking pic- 
tures of beth birds and nests. While the 
book’s most original feature is its camera 
pictures, the text, even without illustra- 
tions, would be a prize in the hand of a 
lover of birds. It is a rich treasure of in- 
formation most charmingly recorded. 


Tue HEALING OF THE Nations. By 
J. Rutter Williamson, of Edinburgh 
(New York: Student Vol- 
unteer Movement for Foreign Missions. 
40 cents.) Widely as the work of med- 
ical missions has extended there has 
been really almost nothing written upon 
it since Dr. Lowe’s classic “ Medical Mis- 
sions; Their Place and Power.” This is 
a shorter and, for the ordinary student 
and reader, an even more interesting and 
effective book. The writer is the travel- 
ing secretary of the Student Volunteer 
Movement, a member of the British Med- 
ical Association, and closely identified 
with the medical profession and with 
medical missions. There are six chap- 
ters covering the argument for medical 
missions, malpractice in heathen lands, 
value and influence of medical missions, 
preparation of the medical missionary, 
and closing with an earnest appeal. 


Witu1am Watson Anprews. By 
Samuel J. Andrews. (New York: G.: 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.) This re- 
ligious biography, with extracts from the 
letters and other writings of Mr. An- 
drews, is a contribution to the history of 
thought in New England, at the same 
time when Dr. Bushnell was developing 
} 
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his independency. Mr. Andrews was a 
typical New Englander in the vigor of 


his intellect and in his fidelity to his con- 


victions, even when those convictions 
placed him at variance with those for 
whom he entertained the most cordial es- 
teem. Mr. Andrews belonged to the Ir- 
vingites, believed in the full apostolate 
as distinct from the ministry, and with 
this in view he withdrew from the min- 
istry of the Congregational Church, in 
which he had been ordained, and carried 


on an evangelistic ministry. He was 


also identified with the earlier teaching 
as to the premillennial coming of Christ. 
His was a sweet, beautiful character, 
with a perversely literal theology. 

s&s 


Literary Notes 


Mr. KIptina’s new novel is called “Kim 
of the Rishti.” 


...-In our review of “ The Chronic Loafer ” 
last week it was erroneously stated that the 
sketches were reprinted from Life. 


....M. Maeterlinck contributes an article to 
the June number of the Fortnightly Review 
entitled “ The Evolution of Mystery.” 


....Another novel by the late Grant Allen 
has been discovered. It is entitled ‘“ The Lin- 
net,’ and is pronounced to be remarkably fine. 


....Messrs. Brown & Co., of Boston, have 
moved to 29 Cornhill, where they will shortly 
open a book store, to be conducted in connec- 
tion with their publishing business. 


....We would refer those especially inter- 
ested in the problems and the enumeration of 
the present Census to the volume recently pub- 
lished by the American Economic Association, 
entitled “The Federal Census; Critical Es- 
says.” By members of the American Eco- 
nomic Association. 


.-..The Rev. Francis E. Clark, founder and 
president of the Christian Endeavor Society, 
now on a tour around the world, has promised 
to send THe INDEPENDENT several articles from 
different points on this journey. In a private 
letter, just received, he says he sees THE INDE- 
PENDENT more in China than any other Ameri- 
can paper. 


.... Stephen Crane died in Baden, Germany, 
last week. Mr. Crane was born in Newark, 
N. J., in 1870, and was a son of the Rev. Dr. 
Crane. He attended Lafayette College and 
Syracuse University, after which he worked 
in various newspaper offices in New York City. 
His first and most famous novel, “ The Red 
Badge of Courage,” published in 1891, drew 
approving comments from various quarters. 
His other best known works are “ Maggie: A 
Girl of the Streets,” ‘‘ The Black Riders, and 
Other Lines,” “The Little Regiment” and 

The Third Violet.” Mr. Crane won consid- 
erable fame as a war correspondent in the 
Graeco-Turkish, the Spanish-American and in 
the South African war, 
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A Pore Vautt—Siavinski’s Tomb.—Yale 
Record. 


....Squire (engaging coachman): “Are 
you married?” Coachman: “No, sir. These 
’ere scratches came from a cat.—E-xchange. 


.... Almost every man gets a notion when he 
is on the back of a horse that he looks like the 
equestrian statues of General Grant.—Atchison 
Globe. 


.:..The British public’s very much perplexed, 
And is, indeed, entirely at a loss 
To know if Queen Victoria’s pleased or vexed— 
The head lines read, “He Got Victoria 
Cross.” —Yale Record. 


....’ How long does the train stop here?” 
the old lady asked the brakeman. “ Stop 
here?” answered the fenctionary. “ Four 
minutes. From two to two to two-two.” 
“T wonder,” mused the old lady, “ if that man 
thinks he is the whistle? ”—E xchange. 


....Everywhere were men with newspapers, 
devouring with feverish eagerness the foul de- 
tails of this horrible murder. ‘“ Morbid curi- 
osity!” we finally sneered, with indignation. 
“No, we are disqualifying ourselves to sit as 
jurors!” they protested, and sighed wearily.— 
Detroit Journal. 


....Lhe Aid: “ Pardon me, general, but you 
seem to be worried. May I ask why you hesi- 
tate? You. know that capturing Pretoria and 
ending the war is now an easy matter.” Lord 
Roberts: “ Yes, I know. It’s the thought of 
Alfred Austin that makes me _hesitate.”— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


....“I am going to sea,” the young man 
said, and paused. The young girl gasped. 
“©! Harry-er-Mr. Timmid.” She could not 
conceal the tears in her voice. Then he knew 
what he had feared to ask in so many words. 
“I am going to see”—he repeated—“ your 
father to-night, if you will give me permis- 
sion.”—Philadelphia Press. 


....We had our misgivings. “‘ What evidence 
have you,” we asked, in all candor, “ that these 
savages are sincere in their profession of 
faith?” ‘“ They have already sent up one 
overture for a revision of the creed, and have 
another in preparation!” replied the mission- 
ary, with a pardonable air of triumph. Of 
course, our doubts were at once silenced.— 
Detroit Journal. 


....TO a young man who stood smoking a 
cigar the other day there approached the el- 
derly and impertinent reformer of immemorial 
legend. ‘‘ How many cigars do you smoke a 
day?” asked the meddler. “ Three,’ answered 
the youth, as patiently as he could. Then the 
inquisition continued. “ How much do you 
pay for them?” “Ten cents,” confessed the 
young man. “ Don’t you know, sir,” continued 
the sage, “ that if you would save that money, 
by the time you are as old as I am you could 
own that big building over the way?” “Do 
you own it?” inquired the smoker. ‘“ No.” 
“Well, I do,” said the young man.—Erchange. 
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The Duty of America in 
China. 


To occupy Peking; depose the Em- 
press-Dowager; restore Kwang Su, or 
if he is dead or dying find some one of his 
type and proclaim him Emperor under 
an international protectorate—that is 
the immediate task of the Powers in 
China. By the Powers we mean the 
United States, England, Germany, Rus- 
sia, Italy, France and Japan. Such ac- 
tion is essential, first, for the protection 
of American life and property in the Em- 
pire; second, for the preservation of the 
international rights secured by treaty. 
Being essential, no cry of imperialism 
should avail for a moment against it. In 
fact, it is the one method of avoiding 
complications which would inevitably 
result in disgrace to the Governments in- 
terested, in material loss far exceeding 
the cost of prompt action, or in such ex- 
tension of territory and partition of Em- 
pire as would give the lie to all the as- 
sertions that have been so solemnly made 
in the past. 

China takes a long time to get started, 
but when once started she moves with 
lightning rapidity. Hundreds increase 
to thousands, hundreds of thousands and 
millions with a facility that to the initial- 
ly more progressive Occidental is incom- 
prehensible. A few weeks ago the 
“ Boxers ” were estimated at a few thou- 
sands ; the latest estimates give four mil- 
lions. They started in Shantung. To- 
day they are overrunning all North China 
and extending to West and South China. 
To meet such a tide will require prompt 
and aggressive measures. To wait for 
the “steam roller” policy of European 
international diplomacy will be to insure 
another Armenia, with this additional 
evil that, the stake being greater, the loss 
will be even more irremediable. This is 
to be remembered also: China is no 
“sick man,’ but an Empire with the 
throb of life in every part. Two mu- 
tually distinctive influences are striving 
for the mastery; whichever comes out 
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victorious, it will be no weak apology for. 


a Government, but a power for good or | 


ill whose effect upon the world will be 
mighty. 

On the one hand there are the Man- 
chus, barely nine millions all told, rec- 
ognizing that the power they have 
wielded for centuries is at stake. They 
are led by the Empress-Dowager, a 


-woman of wonderful power, and her in- 


timate minister, Li Hung Chang, a com- 
bination of Catherine II of Russia and 
Metternich. On the other are the mil- 
lions of Chinese young men, who during 
the past decade have been catching 
glimpses of a national, an imperial, life 
such as they never dreamed of; a China 
in the forefront of the world’s progress, 
instead of dragging as a dead weight 
while the white race forged ahead. For 
the moment they have no leaders, for 
those who would lead are in prison or 
in exile. Watching the two parties is 
the great mass of the nation, bound by 
traditional reverence to the ruler at Pe- 
king, whether Empress or Emperor, it 
cares not, ready to follow either. It will 
not wait long. Should the Empress 
make it manifest that she can hold her 
own, they will rally to her support, and 
Chinese advance will be thrust back, for 
a generation at least. Should she fall and 
in her place appear the practically de- 
throned Emperor, from every part of the 
Empire the people would bow before him 
as their leader. It is really Tsi An and 
Li Hung Chang against Kwang Su and 
Kang Yu Wei. Between the two, al! lov- 
ers of liberty and progress have but one 
choice.: 

What now are the influences that may 
be relied upon to insure this choice? 
When the Reform tide was sweeping 
over China, and the Manchu mandarins 
were scarcely realizing its importance, 
the Russian Ambassador at Peking 
called the attention of the Palace offi- 
cials to the dangerous principles set forth 
in the literature that was being scattered 
broadcast among the students. Then 
commenced the reactionary movement 
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which deposed Kwang Su, sent Kang 
Yu Wei into exile, and to-day holds Le- 
gation Street, at Peking, in siege. Is it 
reasonable to expect that Power to en- 
courage the party of liberty and prog- 
ress? So also a Russian official at Har- 
put, before the massacres of six years 
ago, visited Euphrates College in com- 
pany with the Turkish Governor, and 
called his attention to the work being 
done there. We would not say that Russia 
instigated those massacres, and we do 
not say that she is supporting the Box: 
ers. We do say that whenever Russia 
has political designs then she takes pains 
to hinder, and, if possible, crush out: all 
development of liberty and growth in 
civilization. To allow her to take the 
initiative in the control at Peking means 
the continuance of the dark age of Chi- 
nese life. 

When the massacres in Turkey were at 
their hight the English fleet at Besika 
Bay had steam up, and was ready to 
raise anchors and pass the Dardanelles. 
It would have meant the downfall of the 
Sultan. Just at that moment the wires 
flashed across the Atlantic President 
Eng- 


Cleveland’s Venezuela Message. 
land could not run the risk of two wars, 
and the fleet at Besika Bay remained 


quiet. To-day a similar condition ex- 
ists in China. Again England is estopped 
from taking an impressive part. She is 
leading indeed in the advances for the 
protection of Peking, but Peking is not 
all of China, and to hold it against the 
rush under the desperate lead of the man- 
darins may well require more of force 
than is at present available for her and 
the allied Powers. Russia has twenty 
thousand troops at Port Arthur, and an 
immense army nearer than British In- 
dia, and no other war on her hands. 
It would be very easy to bring them for- 
ward and occupy territory. Not so easy 
to compel her to retire. It is possible for 
America to say, with a meaning that no 
one can mistake, that the pledges of the 
past must be observed, and the door be 
kept open. We want no Chinese terri- 
tory, and will enter,into no alliances that 
might imply partition. We stand for the 
integrity of the Empire, with no fear of 
the “ Yellow Terror,” which, under:care- 
tul Slavic nurture, seems to paralyze 
Continental Europe. We can, if we will, 
insure that integrity. 
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Park and Storrs. 


WE put the elder name first, but we 
pass no judgment on the relative ability 
of the two commanding men who last 
week passed to the better life. One was 
the greatest of religious teachers; the 
other was unsurpassed as a pulpit orator. 
Nowhere shall we find men of their age 
that stood above them. 

Professor Park was as much of a 
rhetorician as Dr. Storrs. He had the 
nature of the poet and of the orator, as 
well as of the logician. In these respects 
he more nearly resembled Jonathan Ed- 
wards than any of the successors of that 
great theologian; and it is not strange 
that his admiration for President Ed- 
wards was so profound, and that he 
planned, but never published, a full ex- 
position of Edwards’s life and theology. 
Professor Park was a most persuasive 
preacher. Men listened spell-bound to 
his sermons of an hour long. Some of 
them,. the Peter sermon, the Judas ser- 
mon, became famous. And his deliv- 
ery was sweet or powerful, as_ the 
thought might require. When he 
preached a sermon in criticism of Episco- 
palian liturgicism before the: Massachu- 
setts Congregational Association, a dis- 
tinguished clergyman found fault with 
its severity. ‘ But,” replied Professor 
Park to him, “I read it over to you be- 
forehand, and you approved it.” “ Yes,” 
replied the clergyman, “but when you 
preached it you put the Devil into it.” 

Professor Park was a wonderful teach- 
er. His theology was well wrought out, 
proof against any attack. He stood a 
giant in stature behind his table, before his 
class, and his beautifully clear statements 
were illustrated by the most telling sto- 
ries, tender or witty. Were ever students’ 
notes more valued than those of his 
pupils? Nor was he afraid of his pu- 
pils ; they were free to ask him what they 
pleased, and he was ready with the an- 
swer. Then his teaching was so rea- 
sonable. It depended on reason. He 
was a born rationalist in the best sense 
of the word, and he had a molding power 
over his pupils such as scarce any one 
could equal. He long survived his 
prime; and a new theology, depending 
much less on reason, and much more on 
“ intuition,” and therefore inferior in its 
basis of explicable authority, drawn from 
a German mysticism, has taken its place 
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too much, and must give way in its turn 
to a theology somewhat other than Pro- 
fessor Park’s, but like his rational in its 
method and basis. In his elder- years 
Professor Park illustrated the too com- 
mon fact that one who begins life as a 
radical may end it as a conservative. 
Few men who make forward steps them- 
selves can then follow the forward steps 
of others. So he fought a losing fight 
in the war over the breadth of views to be 
allowed to missionaries, and in that con- 
flict left behind him scarce more than a 
phrase about “ cutting the nerve of mis- 
sions.” His last years seemed to be 
lonely; Andover Seminary had gone 
away from him; a new and less reason- 
ing theology had captivated a younger 
generation, while his own contemporaries 
and most of his pupils had passed away. 
But his influence has been immense, and 
the admiration of those who knew him 
and survive him is unbounded. What a 
pity that he published so little! 

So Dr. Storrs, like the teacher he ad- 
mired so much, published but little. He 
was a man of the pulpit and the platform, 
and much did he learn, in theology and 
in rhetoric, from his young teacher. He 
would himself have made a magnificent 
teacher of theology, but he preferred to 
deal more directly with men and events. 
There is great virtue, for one who would 
influence men, in physical figure; and 
Dr. Storrs had the frame of Professor 
Park, as well as something of his mind 
and manner. 

In Dr. Storrs great mental power and 
great wisdom were combined. He never 
made any mistakes. He was a somewhat 
self-contained man, and few, if any, got 
very close to his soul. He was able to 
make his own judgments, and they were 
fixed and firm; but he had the wisdom to 
see new conditions and the charity to al- 
low room for Christians whose views 
were more advanced than his own. It 
was as a Safe, mediating man that he was 
elected President of the American Board, 
and was allowed to be the dictator of its 
policy when the stress became divisive. 
No man but he could have healed the 
strife and left all but a few stranded 
combatants at peace with each other. He 
was wiser than Professor Park, but he 
was younger. He was less combative, 
more tractable. 

Dr. Storrs’s personal power was superb. 


He was loved and honored less because 
he was the greatest orator in the United 
States, the finest combination of the pow- 
er of grand eloquence and illuminating 
humor, than because of his fine character 
and his noble national and civic patriot- 
ism. Because he loved “ Being in Gen- 
eral,” he loved his country, and he loved 
Brooklyn with a special affection. Its 
history and its future were very dear to 
him, and Brooklyn claimed him with pe- 
culiar pride as her first citizen. Such 
honor has character over wealth or office. 
The institutions of Brooklyn for the 
benefit of the public were largely his 
creation, and were all fostered by his 
counsel. He was a friend to all. He 
was broad as Christendom, allied with 
one historic denomination, hut beloved in 
all because he loved all. He was a Con- 
gregationalist, but broader than Congre- 
gationalism; a Protestant, but broader 
than Protestantism. Yet his breadth 
was not indifference ; it was charity. 

Few of our readers remember Dr. 
Storrs as one of the editors of THE In- 
DEPENDENT. He was not the most active 
of the three; that honor belongs to Dr. 
Joseph P. Thompson. He was the 
youngest of the three, or of the four, in- 
cluding Joshua Leavitt with Bacon, 
Thompson and Storrs; and he survived 
them all, the last link of the present with 
the beginning. But he gave the new 
paper careful and strong editorial aid, 
and was in complete accord with his asso- 
ciates in their progressive views. His 
sympathy and help we could rely upon 
till the day of his death. 

What poet remains the equal of Tenny- 
son and Browning? What Elisha is able 
to wear the mantle of Park or Storrs? 


& 


The Redemption of Politics by 
the Trust. 


THE most serious indictment of the 
trust rests on other than economic 
grounds. Bad as would be an irrespon- 
sible control over material goods neces- 
sary to the life and comfort of all man- 
kind, this would be “a little go” com- 
pared with a surrender into commercial 
hands of power to crush ambition, to 
blast hope, to beggar the souls of men, 
and to brand them. There is no denying 
that the American people has “a con- 
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cern,” as our Quaker brethren would 
phrase it, lest the trust become (and right 
soon, too) a power to destroy not the 
body only, but to cast both body and soul 
into Gehenna. 

Hereisacase. The other day a young 
fellow, full of energy and hope, left a 
position of high responsibility in one of 
the greatest trusts. He was the “ credit 
man,” on whose knowledge, judgment, 
fidelity, ability to make instant decisions 
that would stand, depended the value of 
thousands of accounts. He transferred 
his services voluntarily, altho no breath 
of dissatisfaction had ever reached him, 
to a smaller but differently organized 
business, because, as he said, he was tired 
of being known as “ number 396.” Such 
a fact is a flash of illumination. Whoso 
cannot read political economy and Amer- 
ican history by the light of it, is moral- 
ly obtuse or scientifically cross-eyed. 

America has been the land of hope not 
more because it has offered an asylum 
to the oppressed of every clime, than be- 
cause here every boy of parts could be- 
come a “ somebody.” He could go into 
business for himself? On his own en- 
ergy and brains would depend his bank 
account ; on his own speech and character 
his standing among men. It has been 
our boast that in every sense of the word 
‘we have been independent; politically 
free; economically free; free to speak; 
free to think; free even to be wrong, to 
make mistakes, to believe crass nonsense, 
to wear a Wild West. hat and to talk 
through it, to extract gold from H’O 
and political philosophy from Aguinaldo ; 
free, in short, to sin and to fail; but al- 
ways free also to repent and to know bet- 
ter, to adorn ourselves anew in conven- 
tional garb and a right mind. And by 
this freedom what an American man- 
hood has been nurtured! Courageous but 
gentle, voracious but resourceful, cheery, 
good tempered and sane, equally appre- 
ciative of great things and of small; too 
thoughtlessly ready, perhaps, to “ match 
with destiny for beers,” but never hesi- 
tating “to grasp the iron hand of Fate.” 

All this we have been, and have 
boasted, because we have had boundless 
Opportunities for the individual. The 
world about him has been an open com- 
mon. He has sold peanuts at the fair if 
he has liked that occupation better than 
rounding up cattle on the plains, or rais- 
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ing sugar cane, or cotton; but not under 
compulsion. And because the American 
has been thus free he has been able to re- 
spect himself and to make others respect 
him. Independent and hopeful, he has 
achieved not only fortune—an economic 
good—but also that elemental moral 
good, a name, rather to be chosen than 
great riches; and he has cherished that 
sanest of all ambitions, the desire to 
transmit an honored name as the best 
legacy to his children. 

But, now, it is alleged, the open com- 
mon is fenced off. It has been surveyed 
and divided. Unless we are in the trust 
—we are told—and on the ground floor 
at that, we may expect to be treated as 
trespassers. Henceforth we shall sell 
peanuts or smelt iron, not as we prefer, 
but as we are ordered. In our economic 
life, at least, we shall no longer be inde- 
pendent. Most fittingly, therefore, we 
shall also lose our personal identities. 
The trust will not need to know us by 
name. Personality is not its product. 
Numbers sound more business-like than 
names, and they are less expensive to en- © 
ter in a set of books. We shall all slink 
around like dogs, with collars and tags. 
In fine, the American is no longer to be 
a “somebody.” The trust has forced him 
cut of independent enterprise, and into 
its own employ. Let him humbly thank 
God that the employer, after all, permits 
him to live, not, indeed, as a man—with 
a distinctive name—but as a concatena- 
tion of digits! 

We are not ready to admit that the 
case is actually as deplorable as this in- 
dictment represents. Even in the trust 
some men must be personally responsi- 
ble for great interests ; must*be personal- 
ly known and honored. Men of the 

reatest ability and staying power will 
orce their way to the front, from even 
the smallest beginnings, in the trust as 
smaller undertakings. Moreover, 
there is not the slightest danger that all 
business will come under the trust form 
of organization. Thousands of. inde- 


pendent enterprises will continue to hold.« «<4 
their place and to offer opportunities to 


courageous men. New products and 
new methods will always be tested first 
on a comparatively small scale, and they 
will always offer opportunities for ap- 
prenticeship in the independent business 
career. 
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Nevertheless, relatively to population, 
the possibilities of the independent busi- 
ness career have been enormously cur- 
tailed by the transfer of private under- 
takings to corporate management on a 
large scale; and so great is the economy 
thereby effected that we cannot expect 
a return to earlier methods. This fact 
undoubtedly means that henceforth a 
larger and ever increasing proportion of 
the men who are engaged in business 
must be content to sink their personali- 
ties in a great organization. They can 
be no longer business men in the time- 
honored sense of the word. They are to 
be business factors, business agents if 
you please, but essentially mere human 
parts of a vast industrial machine. 

This fact, however, has a further sig- 
nificance that we shall do well to grasp. 
The public has not yet seized it; the 
mind of the multitude obeys the law of 
motion of great bodies. The public has 
too easily assumed that if an increasing 
proportion of the men engaged in busi- 
ness must lose their individuality, in- 
dividuality must be lost by an increasing 
proportion of the population. There is 
no such necessity. A momentous alter- 
native has been overlooked. What if 
able men, perceiving that a business ca- 
reer no longer offers the old time at- 
tractions, turn their thoughts elsewhere? 
This is a possibility worth talking about ; 
one in which we may discover the su- 
preme and unexpected result of a high- 
ly centralized organization of industry. 
Who is prepared to deny that society may 
benefit beyond all finite measure by a 
great exodus of men of brains, pluck, 
ambition and idealism, from the courts 
of the temple of the golden calf, and into 
- honorapte public service of the peo- 
ple: 

Politics and business are rivals for the 
services of strong, resourceful men. 
Each offers great and substantial rewards 
for great achievements. But in our own 
country, for a generation or two, the bal- 
ance of business and politics has been up- 
set. Business has offered the more 
tempting prizes, and too often the suc- 
cessful business man has so far turned 
his back on politics as to neglect his civic 
duty. Herein has lain the original, fun- 
damental cause of much political corrup- 
tion, much wild and vicious legislation, 
much extravagance and folly in admin- 
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istration. We can have better politics 
only by inducing better men to make pol- 
itics their career. Thanks to the methods 
of the trust the inducement is likely soon 
to be sufficient. By ruthlessly crushing 
individuality in business the trust will 
turn the eyes of many ambitious men to 
hitherto neglected opportunities for hon- 
orable distinction through public serv- 
ice. Incidentally the trust will thus 
strengthen a rival power that will ul- 
timately bring all corporations into a 
well-disciplined subjection to the State. 
Thus we are nearing the end of the 
distinctively business period of Ameri- 
can social evolution; we are entering 
upon the political period. With this 
transition we shall attain a new moral 
elevation. Thus far men have sought dis- 
tinction by doing great things, for them- 
selves first and directly, for mankind 
secondly and indirectly. That is busi- 
ness. Henceforth they will have to at- 
tain distinction by serving mankind first. 
and directly, themselves secondly and in- 
directly. And that, in the only true and 
abiding sense of the word, is politics. 


as 


Congress and the Coming 
Election. 


DuRING the recent session of Congress, 
there was no division of power or re- 
sponsibility. The Republican party con- 
trolled both the Senate and the House, 
as well as the executive branch of the 
Government. Its leaders had continual- 
ly in mind the probable effect of the ses- 
sion’s work upon the coming election. 
What will be the judgment of the peo- 
ple upon the record that has been made? 
The greatest achievement of the session 
was the enactment of the Gold Standard 
bill, an enduring monument to the wis- 
dom of those who framed and passed it. 
This great project was opposed in the 
private councils of the party by some 
who were thoroughly in sympathy with 
the purpose and principle of it, but who 
feared that it would deprive the party of 
an issue on which it could surely rely. 
A Bryan with his hands tied, they said, 
might be acceptable to Gold Democrats. 
We do not think there was any warrant 
for their misgivings. The party took 
the right and honorable course. It has 
gained something by it. There was room 
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for doubt as to the expediency of the re- 
funding attachment. This has intensi- 
fied the opposition of those who were al- 
ready the foes of the national bank sys- 
tem; but we believe the party has lost no 
votes by it, and a few may be gained by 
the educating influence of the new small 
banks in places where there have been no 
institutions of the kind. There is proof 
in the Oregon election that the new law 
is a valuable party asset. Some of the 
war taxes should have been repealed, but 
the party was unwilling to make such a 
reduction of certain tariff duties as 
would justly have been demanded by the 
opposition. The political effect of the 
majority’s attitude toward these ques- 
tions will be slight. 

The exclusion of the polygamist Rep- 
resentative and the rejection of Senators 
Quay and Clark, while acts warmly to 
be commended, cannot be so clearly 
ascribed to the influence and votes of one 
party that the Republicans may fairly 
claim full credit for them. But, as the 
Republicans were the majority in con- 
trol, they deserve some praise for what 
was done. The confirmation of Hazel 
must be charged up on the other side. 
This was not only a wrong act but also a 
blunder in politics; for it tends to repel 
good independent voters whom the party 
should always strive to retain. 

In the new field’of what we may call 
colonial legislation the laws enacted for 
the government of Hawaii and Alaska 
are not associated with any political is- 
sue; and what was said or done concern- 
ing Cuba may best be considered in con- 
nection with the subject of civil service 
regulations for the islands. The con- 
troversy over the tariff for Porto Rico 
was full of menace to the party. If the 
Republicans had insisted upon passing 
the bill in its original form the resent- 
ment in their own ranks would have been 
so intense that the party’s strength in 
several States might have been serious- 
ly reduced. The Republican leaders 
should be grateful now to the Repub- 
lican and the independent press, and to 
a few. courageous men of their own 
party in Congress, for the strenuous and 
successful efforts which caused so ma- 
terial a modification of that bill. The 
changes that were made left but little 
ground for complaint. The law as it 
stands is not an ideal one, but we think 
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the party will suffer no measurable loss 
on account of it, even in one or two 
States where at one time there was dan- 
ger of a serious defection. 

An unfavorable impression has been 
caused by the failure of Congress to take 
any action whatever concerning the 
Philippines, or to provide safeguards for 
the civil service in all the islands where 
the authority of our Government is now 
supreme. The Senate did not even vote 
upon the long pending Spooner resolu- 
tion, which was designed merely to au- 
thorize the use of full governing powers 
by the President with respect to the 
Philippines until Congress should 
shoulder the responsibility. But the pas- 
sage of that resolution would not have 
met the demands of the situation, altho 
the President deserves the confidence 
which such action would have expressed. 
Congress should in some way have de- 
clared in general terms its purpose and 
the purpose of the United States concern- 
ing the government of the people of the 
Philippine archipelago. A majority of 
our own people, we believe, desire that 
the islands shall be retained, and that 
they shall be governed with due regard 
for the needs and the intelligence of the 
inhabitants. They desire that a large 
measure of local self-government shall 
be granted wherever the conditions war- 
rant such a course, and that this meas- 
ure shall be extended with the develop- 
ment of ability in the Filipinos to ad- 
minister their local affairs. If Congress 
had expressed such a general purpose 
and policy, the new Taft Commission 
would have something to stand upon, and 
peace might soon be restored in the is- 
lands. Such a declaration would have 
helped the Republican party at the polls. 

Responsibility for failure to perfect a 
merit system for the civil service in all 
the islands, and to apply it with all pos- 
sible care, rests upon the President as 
well as upon Congress; for he has the 
power thus to act without the aid of new 
legislation. -But Congress should have 
taken up the subject for discussion, and 
should have promoted a strict enforce- 
ment of the merit principle by resolution 
or in some other way. Has not our.sifi-» 
fortunate experience in Cuba suggested 
the need of every safeguard that can be 
devised for the protection of the civil 
service in our new possessions? A clear 
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declaration of the purpose and policy of the rebel angels, but when they declared 







our Government in the Philippines and that they would not submit, when Satan . 

a strict application of the merit principle raised his standard of revolt in the north- . 

to the island civil service would have left ern quarter of Heaven, did the Almighty 

very little partisan force in the opposi- Father do right in bidding Michael and ‘ 

tion’s cry of “ imperialism.” Gabriel to lead their celestial armies to ; 
The interoceanic canal question was battle against the godless crew: I 





not wisely treated, and the failure to ac- 


“asi Hebe ; ti F “Them with fire and hostile arms 
cept the dominant party s own treaties Of fearless assault, and to the brow of Heaven 


reciprocity was a flat repudiation of its Pursuing, drive them out from God and bliss, 
national platform. Very few votes, Into their place of punishment, the gulf 
however, will be affected by what was a TEE. which ready mney as 

done with respect to these questions. The 71'S 7°tY ©2808 to receive their fal. 

passage of the ship subsidy bill would Was that command right? Should the 
have been an inexcusable blunder. The Almighty have sat quietly and unresist- 
presentation at the last moment of a con- ingly on his throne, and bade his obedient 
stitutional amendment for transferring angels to submit to the indignities of re- 
the control of corporations to Congress bellion? — 

was not a sincere attempt to solve the But it is a story, a drama, an epic, and 
Trust problem; but any insincerity on no one knows what sort of a war it was, 
this question in the Republican party is perhaps only spiritual. Nevertheless the 
matched on the other side in public es- question sticks: Supposing there were 
timation by the Ice Trust scandal in New such rebellion in Heaven, and the might- 
York. With Bryan clinging even to the iest of the princedoms had set himself up 
old silver ratio, and his party reaffirm- to drive God from his throne by force, 
ing his old platform, we do not see how should resistance have been made? 
the Republicans can be beaten, and we Of course the answer which Tolstoi, 
think the national welfare will be pro- and the whole army—pardon the word— 
moted by their success at the polls. But of non-resistant saints must make, is No. 
they have not made the best use of their Michael, and He that was above Michael, 
opportunity to fortify themselves on the should have taken the buffeting ’of Satan, 
questions that have arisen in connection in faith that their endurance of wrong 
with our new possessions; and in the would melt his heart and bring him to a 
minds of a majority of voters these ques- right mind. So they interpret the words 
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tions now overshadow all others. of our Lord about the other cheek, and 
2 about him that taketh the sword perish- 

; ing by the sword, whose sword is not 

“Peace at Any Price” clear, unless war is never to cease; for 


Mizton’s story of the war in Heaven this overdone literalness lands us in ab- 
is but a work of pure imagination, built rsa i phen tae ies em - - ~- 
upon a mythical allusion in an Epistle Cod eeemient ttah » ot - “ws . me S 94 
and a picture in the panorama of the ae pep dingperediord hgat winii «: 
hiieihitiiens tan’s side; or who can act on it when the 

ye aa ink eaet ts: Rlioeeiatttihinn safety of his own wife and children is in- 
was, nobody knows; but it is a poetic and sg ay “A ~ ot els wd payee 
a spiritual fact even if it be not literally 4: aoe j g h oe 
historical. Michael and Satan did fight, rte uals is right in those of nations; 
in the poem; at least, and after mighty © at is wrong between individuals is 
battles one-third of the heavenly host wrong between nations. :1f self-defense 
Sciik sielienneniith dhinthiteh is right in one case it is right in the other. 

q : - Common sense admits it. The Confer- 
= sg eve et oe ence last week at Mohonk Lake, on peace 
% oO . omless - i 70% a ge and ereapenicn, was not misled by those 

Now the question which asks itself of —and there were some—who asserted 
the defenders of “ peace at any price” is, that war is never justifiable. Its Dec- 
Could that war have been prevented? laration, which we give elsewhere, sticks 
We do not mean to ask whether it could close to Arbitration to prevent war, and 
have been prevented by the submission of passes no judgment on the Spanish war, 









‘With hideous ruin and combustion down 
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or the South African war, any more than 
it does on the war in Heaven. 

Men used to make war for greed of 
territory or wealth, simply to rob others 
of what they possessed. They made no 
pretense- of concealing their purpose. 
There was a certain time in the year, as 
the history of David tells us, “ when 
Kings go forth to battle,” just as there 
was a regular time to plant wheat and 
millet. Nowadays the custom is differ- 
ent, because the public conscience has 
changed. Nations go to war now for a 
reason really good, or which they think 
or pretend is good. There are two such 
reasons; one is self-defense, the other is 
protection of. the weak. In every war there 
is one side which is attacked by the other ; 
that side fights in self-defense. So in 
Cuba the Spaniards felt that they were 
unwarrantably attacked, and must fight. 
So in South Africa the Boers invaded 
British territory and besieged Mafeking 
and Kimberley, and overran Natal and 
besieged Ladysmith; and the British 
fought in self-defense. But the Boers, 
on the other side, declared war, as they 
thought, in self-defense, because they be- 
lieved that Great Britain was about to at- 
tack them. 

The other reason which men offer for 
going to war is the protection of the 
weak. The same principle holds in in- 
ternational relations as in private life. 
If people are being ruthlessly oppressed 
or murdered, as were the Armenians, the 
nearest man or nation that can is their 
natural protector. So our nation threat- 
ened war with Britain in defense of 
Venezuela, and with Spain in defense of 
the Cuban people; and so Great Britain 
put pressure, which means threat, upon 
the Transvaal to protect her citizens 
there. It is a magnificent progress that 
the world has made, that its wars have 
come to be really, or supposedly, or pre- 
tendedly altruistic. 

Wars shall cease. We believe it. The 
Peace Conference at The Hague was a 
great step toward it. But its plan of ar- 
bitration is only permissive. Nations 
that will may agree to bring their dif- 
ferences to it. What we now need is 
that each nation shall make treaties with 
all other nations agreeing to bring to that 
tribunal whatever differences, pecuniary, 
territorial, or of “ honor,” may arise be- 
tween them. This is the step which this 
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Mohonk Conference asks the United 
States to take, and it petitions the Presi- 
dent to enter into negotiations for such 
treaties. Then we shall reach the result 


asked by the peace-at-any-price people. 
ed 


The Federation of Women's 
Clubs. 


Tue Fifth Biennial Gathering of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
has just been concluded in Milwau- 
kee, and marks another milestone in 
what is known as Woman’s Progress. 
Considerable uncertainty seems to exist 
in some quarters. regarding the club 
movement. In certain cities, it is as- 
serted, the fashionable set have assumed 
control of the clubs, and they consequent- 
ly amount to nothing, except as, places 
for the exploitation of fine feathers and 
the usual social exclusiveness. In other 
towns the matter has fallen into the 
hands of plain and quiet women, who do 
excellent intellectual work, but lack so- 
cial éclat, and there the clubs are with- 
out that almost indispensable seal of the 
indorsement of the so-called “ best peo- 
ple” which makes for complete success. 
These represent the two social extremes 
of the club movement. 

It goes without saying that the clubs 
which are founded merely upon the fash- 
ionable fervor of the moment will soon 
pass away. Change is the element of 
fashion. As soon as anything bores her, 
your fashionable lady drops it, and flits 
to some more novel diversion. In the 
case of the other extreme some “ great 
lady” of the place. is always liable to 
“take up ” the club, if it really stands for 
the higher life; and then it speeds on- 
ward. 

The clubs represented in Milwaukee 
last week included all sorts. Fully four 
thousand women from outside the city 
were reported, by conservative judges, 
to be in attendance. The Federation in- 
cludes now more than seven hundred 
clubs, with a membership far up in the 
thousands. The great Woman’s Club 
of Denver alone includes 1,400 women. 
These clubs all stand for the best things, 
and the women in them, whatever is true 
of the world outside, believe that, next 
to the Church and the school, the wom- 
an’s club is the regenerator of society, 
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Thus the programs for the work in 
Milwaukee have included essays and 
talks upon Child Culture, Domestic 
Science, all phases of art, nearly all 
phases of municipal and civic reform, 
educational theories,—in fact, every- 
thing that women are, or ought to be, in- 
terested in. The Consumers’ League 
had one evening; art’ had one, with 
maidens in Greek costumes distributing 
programs, and practical sculptors ac- 
tually at work in the sight of the audience 
in a real atelier, during the progress of 
the fine address on art by Mrs. Zuline 
Taft Garland, of Chicago. One evening 
was given to Literature, with addresses 
by Mrs. Kate Upson Clark, of Brooklyn, 
and Miss Alice French (“ Octave Than- 
et”), of Davenport, lowa, and poems by 
Mrs. Alice W. Brotherton and Charlotte 
Perkins Stetson. It is hard to think of 
any field of intellectual activity which 
was neglected in the Milwaukee Bien- 
nial. : 

The question of the admission of col- 
ored clubs has arisen for the first time at 
this meeting ; and so suddenly that it was 
decided to postpone decisive action until 
the next great meeting. The matter in- 
volves such important principles, and 
such antagonistic views were expressed, 
that it was thought best not to settle it 
offhand. Most of the women love the 
- colored race ; many have worked actively 
for it for years. They want justice done 
all around, and any one who looked into 
the faces of those earnest, noble women, 
who thronged the shady streets of Mil- 
waukee last week, must believe that the 
question will be settled right in the end. 

The other great problem before the 
convention, and still unsettled, is that of 
reorganization. The Massachusetts dele- 
gation propose a plan by which only 
State Federations shall be included in 
the General Federation. This does away 
with the alleged unwieldiness and many 
other difficulties which now cumber thc 
organization; but the other side largely 
outvoted the reformers. 

If the casual observer asks, like little 
Wilhelmine in the poem, “But what 
good came of it at last?”’ the women 
reply, as old Kaspar answered the child, 
“Tt was a glorious victory.” The mere 


sight of this great army of elegantly at- 
tired, dignified, serious women, anxious 
to avoid anything like eccentricity or fa- 
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naticism, yet eager for the promotion of 
better education, better sanitation, better 
economic conditions and a purer and no- 
bler art and literature,—the mere sight 
was encouraging and inspiring. 

New and generally valuable ideas were 
taken back to Montana and Texas and 
Maine from this great gathering. It 
serves the same purpose that all the great 
gatherings of all the great organizations 
serve. Some friction may be devel- 
oped,—but it is through friction that the 
race progresses. Enthusiasm and pur- 
pose and love are developed, too,—and 
they, when organized into manageable 
form, as they are in these women’s clubs, 
become forces that are not to be lightly 
estimated. . 

It was the universal testimony of those 
present who had attended many great 
gatherings of women that Mrs. Lowe, of 
Georgia, the President of the General 
Federation for the last two years, and for 
two years to come, was the most success- 
ful presiding officer that they had ever 
seen. Quick-witted, graceful, dignified 
and unfailingly curteous, she held the 
great assemblage firmly from beginning 
to end. 

Js 


Since it became known 
that men of much in- 
fluence in the councils 
of the Republican party were suggesting 
the nomination of Secretary Long for 
the office of Vice-President, many who 
had been accustomed to think of him only 
as the faithful and competent head of the 
Navy Department during a war in which 
our navy won the admiration of the 
world, have found themselves reviewing 
the Secretary’s career and admitting his 
exceptional qualifications for the second 
place on the national ticket. Mr. Long 
is a lawyer of high standing. He has 
had experience as a presiding officer, 
having been for several years speaker of 
the Massachusetts House. He has been 
a distinguished Governor of his State, 
and his excellent service in Congress has 
not been forgotten. In his administra- 
tion of the Navy Department during a 
period of stress and rapid growth he has 
been highly successful. He does not 
seek the Vice-Presidency, but he will ac- 
cept the nomination if the honor shall fall 
to him. The convention at Philadelphia 
will.serve the interests of the party and 


The 
Vice-Presidency 
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those of the country if it shall select John 
D. Long. If the convention should deem 
it expedient, however, to take a candidate 
from the Central West, the qualifications 
of Mr. Hitt should be considered. The 
member of the House for the Ninth Dis- 
trict of Illinois is a gentleman of excep- 
tional attainments, whose useful labors 
for several terms in Congress supplement 
an experience of some years in the diplo- 
matic service. Wherever he may be 
placed, his knowledge of foreign affairs 
will make his counsel valuable to the 
Government. a 


; .. Never has an appeal come 
sr ee before the Christian world 
. which should meet with 

a more hearty and generous response 
than the one from India. The sit- 
uation there is indeed appalling. Fully 
six millions engaged. on Government 
relief works; thousands starving every 
day, and no prospect of relief for some 
months to come. Every testimony is to 
the effect that the most vivid description 
still falls far short of the reality. All 
that can be done should be done, and 
that promptly. It is marvelous what 
small sums will accomplish; two cents a 
day saves the life of one person, but that 
means $2.40 until the time when that per- 
son can fairly hope to provide for him- 
self. There is a danger in the very 
smallness of the sums asked for. What 
avail to feed a man one day and let him 
die the next? There are, too, the or- 
phans, counted by the thousands; the 
very life of the country. Much is being 
done. Missionaries of every land are 
working together with the heartiest of 
accord, and with no distinction of race 
or creed. The Government is straining 
every effort, and is doing nobly. It 
must be remembered, however, that the 
greatest distress is beyond the reach of 
the Government relief. It is in the na- 
tive States, of which there are 688, rang- 
ing in size from that of an American 
county to nearly the area of Italy. More 
than 500 of these are in the famine dis- 
trict. There almost the sole relief is that 
which comes through the’ missionaries. 
Already America is responding. The 
Committee of One Hundred, organized 
in this city, has the cordial support of 
organizations all over the country, and 


the hearty co-operation of express com- 
panies, banks and the machinery of busi-: 
ness. All funds sent in are forwarded 
promptly to specific agencies when re- 
quest is made; when no such request 
comes with the gift, to the “ Interdenom- 
inational Relief Committee ” of Bombay, 
under the present direction of Dr. Rob- 
ert A. Hume, of the American Board, or 
“The India Famine Charitable Relief 
Committee ” of Bengal. Money may be 
forwarded to Brown Brothers and Com- 
pany, 59 Wall Street, New York City, 
and the committee from its headquarters 
at 73 Bible House, Astor Place, will glad- 
ly answer any questions and furnish any 
information. Its purpose is to supple- 
ment and assist, not to displace other 
agencies. . 


.... Lhe poem by Alfred Austin, Poet- 
Laureate of England, the whole of which 
comes by mail, does not a bit improve the 
impression gained from the two shocking 
verses that were cabled over. ‘“ Blench 
meant ” actually rhymes with “ intrench- 
ment,” “ melly ” with “ Delhi,” altho we 
were half inclined to imagine it a hoax. 
So pleased was the poet with the rhymes, 
“ with ” “ Ladysmith ” and “ Kith,” that 
he puts them in two verses. What could 
be worse than this ungrammatical half- 
verse? 

“Sound for them martial lay! 
Crown them with battle bay, 
Both those ‘who died, and they 
*Gainst death could wrestle.” 
The man ought to be put in Westminster 
Abbey now—and deep. 


....Dr. Truman B. Backus, President 
of the Brooklyn Packer Institute, has 
lately made a tour of inspection of insti- 
tutions for the education of negroes in 
the South, and he returns with the im- 
pression that the South favors industrial 
education because they believe it will not 
raise the negro above a servile condition. 
Certainly the South provides no educa- 
tion beyond the lower branches. Whole 
States have not a negro high school. The 
higher education of the negro has to be 
supplied chiefly by Northern benevolence, 
and if that benevolence can be directed, 
through such agencies as the Slater Fund 
and Tuskegee, to industrial education, the 
leaders of Southern white sentiment will 
be most pleased. 








Purpose of the German Meat 
Bill. 


OFFICIAL representatives of Germany 
in this country are saying that the new 
German bill designed to restrict or pre- 
vent the importation of certain meats and 
meat products is not aimed at exports 
from the United States, because no coun- 
try is named in it. The terms of the bill, 
they say, apply to the products in ques- 
tion when imported from Austria, Rus- 
sia, or South America, as well as to those 
which are shipped from this country. 
The bill is one of general application, it 
is true, but everybody knows that it is 
aimed at our meat products; for the im- 
ports of such products from other coun- 
tries are small in quantity as compared 
with those received from the United 
States. A consular report contains the 
following statement of the imports into 
Germany, in pounds, of certain products, 
from this country and from all countries: 


From all From the 

countries, United States, 
Bacon Jung kee eaheke seen 36,922,160 
SED Sininee dude: vitannceeanetd 246,988,060 244,404,140 
ROROR a sos ausssncccesceees 19,454,380 13,452,780 
oT AS eee one ae 91503340 6,801,740 
MRE es ERS Fe eee 46,832,500 22,633,380 
Oleo 40,762,380 371771,800 


Treasury at Wash- 
ington show that the exports of hams last 
year to Germany were 9,813,000, in- 
stead of only 6,801,000 pounds. There 
should be added also 9,200,000 pounds of 
canned or salted beef, and 15,515,000 
pounds of pork. With these included, 
the reports of our own Government show 
that the value of the enumerated prod- 
ucts exported to Germany last year was 
$21,131,140. It is useless to assert that 
the agrarians who framed and passed 
this meat bill in Germany had not in mind 
almost exclusively the meat products of 
the United States. 

a 


The National Park Bank; A 


New President Elected. 


RicHARD DELAFIELD, Vice-President, 
was last week unanimously elected Presi- 
dent of the National Park Bank of New 
York. Mr, Delafield, the son of Rufus 
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King Delafield, a leading New York 
merchant, was born in 1853 and was edu- 
cated at the Anthon Grammar School in 
this city. He began his mercantile ca- 
reer in 1873 as a clerk in a commission 
house, and was soon intrusted with its 
management. In 1880 he became inter- 
ested in a commission business with 
California. Out of this connection grew 
finally the well-known house of Dela- 
field, McGovern & Co., which stands 
highest among the leading commission 
houses of New York which deal in the 
products of the Pacific Coast. Mr. Del- 
afield has always had a taste for finance. 
His well-known financial and executive 
ability led to his selection to the direct- 
orate of the Park Bank in 1890, and in 
1896 he was made Vice-President. Dur- 
ing the long continued illness of Mr. 
Poor the management of the Park Bank 
has rested largely in Mr. Delafield’s 
hands, and he has won the confidence and 
esteem not only of his associates in the 
bank, but of customers in town and out 
of town with whom the bank has such 
large dealings. The Directors of the 
bank have, therefore, made the wisest 
possible selection in electing Mr. Dela- 
field to the presidency. Mr. Delafield is 
Vice-President of the Colonial Trust 
Company, a Director of the National 
Surety Company, the Mount Morris 
Bank, the Plaza Bank, the Frankfort 
American Insurance Company, the 
Thuringia. American Fire Insurance 
Company, the Scarsdale Estate, and other 
institutions, in all of which his advice 
and services are highly prized. In ad- 
dition Mr. Delafield was President of the 
New York Mercantile Exchange, is 
prominently identified with the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, and is a vestry- 
man of Trinity Church Corporation. 
Stuyvesant Fish, President of the II- 
linois Central Railroad, and Albert H. 
Wiggin continue as Vice-Presidents; 
George S. Hickok as Cashier and Ed- 
ward J. Baldwin as Assistant Cashier. 
Mr. Fish began his business career in the 
banking house of Morton, Bliss & Co., 
and before he assumed the presidency 
of the Illinois Central had a thorough 
training in the banking business in Lon- 
don as well as in this city. Mr. Fish is 
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a Trustee of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, the New York Life Insur- 
ance and Trust Company and other cor- 
porations. Mr. Wiggin was Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Eliot National Bank of Bos- 
ton, and was elected Vice-President of 
the Park Bank just a year ago. The Di- 
rectors, in addition to the President, First 
Vice-President and Cashier, include such 
well-known gentlemen as Joseph T- 
Moore, George S. Hart, Charles Stern- 
bach, Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, 
Edward E. Poor, W. Rockhill Potts, Au- 
gust Belmont, Francis R. Appleton, John 
Jacob Astor, George Frederick Vietor 
and, Herman Oelrichs. 

On March 3ist, 1856, the day that the 
Park Bank opened its doors at 5 Beek- 
man Street, it had deposits amounting 
to one million dollars. In 1865 the bank 
was reorganized as a national bank, with 
a capital of two million dollars. The 
Beekman Street property, which was 
bought for $75,000, was sold for $130,- 
000 in 1868, when the bank removed to 
its new quarters on Broadway directly 
opposite St. Paul’s Chapel. The Park 
Bank is a reserve bank for out-of-town 
institutions which keep their reserve in 
New York,and has always been noted for 
its liberality, up to the point of safety, 
with out-of-town banks. With a cap- 
ital of two million dollars, a surplus and 
undivided profits of more than three 
and a half million dollars, and with de- 
posits of more than seventy million dol- 
lars—as shown by the quarterly state- 
ment recently published—the total re- 
sources of the bank amount to over sev- 
enty-six and a half million dollars— 
larger than those of any national bank 
with one exception in the United States. 

& 


Financial Items. 


Tue decline of the prices of staples 
is shown by Bradstreet’s index number 
for June Ist, which is 86,988, against 
89,944 for May, 91,175 for April and 
93,107 for February, which marked the 
culmination of the advance. 

....A statement from the Treasury 
Department shows that the money in cir- 
culation in the United States outside of 
the Treasury, on June Ist, amounted to 
$2,074,687,871, against $1,955,501,009 
one year ago, and $1,521,584,283 in 1896. 
Since June of last year the national bank 
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note circulation has increased from $238,- 
000,000 to $294,000,000. 

.... Representative Brosius, chairman 
of the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency, has compiled from official 
sources a statement showing that, up to 
June Ist, under the provisions of the new 
financial law, 264 applications for the or- 
ganization of banks having a capital less 
than $50,000, and 72 for banks having a 
capital of $50,000 or more, had been ap- 
proved. These applications represented 
a total capital of $14,613,000; and on 
June Ist 169 of the new banks had been 
organized, their aggregate capital being 
$7,250,000. 

.... The twentieth annual report of the 
directors of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway Company, covering the 
year ending on March 31st, shows a 
gratifying increase of earnings and prof- 
its. The net income was $8,369,593, and 
after the payment of fixed charges and a 
dividend of 4 per cent., there remained a 
surplus of $2,462,475. The company 
owns 2,956 miles of road, leases 352 
miles and has trackage rights over 338 
miles in addition. Among the increases 
for the year are the following: Passen- 
ger earnings, 9.65 per cent.; number of 
passengers carried, 13.07 per cent.; 
freight earnings, 10.66 per cent.; gross 
earnings from operation, 9.59 per cent., 
or nearly $2,000,000. The company em- 
ploys about 12,000 men, and its lines are 
situated in six States and two Territories. 

....Dividends announced : 

Rubber Goods Mfg. Co. (common), 1 per 
cent., payable July 16th. 

Rubber Goods Mfg. Co. (preferred), 1% per 
cent., payable June 15th. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railway (pre- 
ferred), $2.50 per share, payable August tst. 

Havana-American Co. (preferred), 1% per 
cent., payable June 15th. 

Chicago & Northwestern Railway (pre- 
ferred), 1% per cent., payable July 6th. 

Chicago & Northwestern Railway (com- 
mon), 3 per cent., payable July 6th. 

Commercial. Cable Co. (quarterly), 1% per 
cent., payable July 2d, 

....Sales of Bank and Trust Com- 
pany stocks during the past week were: 
BANKS. 

American Exchange...190 | Ninth 


38434 | Produce Exchange .. 
28134 | Republic 


TRUST COMPANIES. 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust.1433 | North American,....... 
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“To Become Rich.” 


WHEN a man provides for the future 
of his family by life insurance, should he 
consider it the limit of his duty to se- 
cure for them as much as they at present 
receive? At first sight, it may seem that 
this should be answered affirmatively ; 
but if five per cent. be taken as the in- 
terest rate, the insurance money, realized 
and invested, is good for $50 a year for 
$1,000. Then for each $500 which is 
annually expended upon the maintenance 
of the family, $10,000 of insurance must 
be carried. The cost of this will vary 
with age and with the kind of policy, 
but the plain life at average age may be 
taken as from $200 to $250 for $10,000. 
Then for every $500 which a man ex- 
pends upon his family he should also ex- 
pend one-half as much upon insurance 
premiums; the man who spends $10,- 
000 in “ living ” should have $200,000 in- 
surance, at $5,000 in premiums. 

This will answer for a general state- 
ment, and it amounts to saying that every 
man with dependents should “ spend ” 
two dollars and devote one dollar to life 
insurance. His income and surplus are 
not considered, but only the relation be- 
tween his present living expenses and an 
insurance which is assumed to be able 
to provide for those. Thus stated, the 
proportions are somewhat formidable, 
and it is certain that few men are in- 
sured at this rate. If this is the line of 
prudence and duty, there is certainly a 
large shortcoming, and life insurance 
solicitors have a vast deal of work set 
before them. But is it the line of duty? 

It would be, if insurance on life, as on 
property, were to be full indemnity, but 
this is not the intention. It is not in the 
plan that insurance on property shall 
hold the owner free from all loss what- 
ever, and similarly life insurance does 
not profess to make good the entire pe- 
cuniary value of the income-producer. 
The early notion that life insurance 
money is “ the price of blood,” and could 
not be touched by any loving hand, has 
disappeared ; but the notion that it can 
and should be as effective, in money, as 
the departed was while living would be 
an error at the other extreme. 

And because this cannot be? Because 
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it is not practicable to make the widow 
and fatherless “as well off” as before, 
pecuniarily, should any be discouraged? 
That were a reaction of recklessness 
akin to saying that because we cannot be- 
come rich we will therefore abandon in- 
dustry and thrift. The office of life in- 
surance provision is to mollify, to as- 
sist, to tide over ; incidentally and for ex- 
ample, to take the vindictive power out 
of a mortgage or to make it possible to 
carry a child or two through preparatory 
education ; it is to help the survivors, not 
to carry them without exertions of their 
own. 

An old-time canvassing document used 
to declare that “to become insured is to 
become rich.” That depends upon how 
you regard life insurance, and upon how 
you define riches. If by life insurance 
you mean a scheme which will multiply 
one dollar into forty, the thing is not 
practicable; and if the common idea of 
riches is meant the whole proposition is . 
vain. But if sufficiency for genuine 
needs is to be considered riches, then the 
proposition may be true, in the best sense 
—namely, the practical. © 


& 


GEorGE T. Witson, Third Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, on the occasion last week 
of the completion of his twenty-fifth 
year of service with the company was pre- 
sented by his associates with a solid sil- 
ver service, consisting of seven pieces, 
and also with a beautiful loving cup. 
Mr. Wilson started with the Equitable 
as an office boy, and spent his spare time 
in learning stenography. He became an 
expert, but the fact was not known un- 
til one day when for some reason Vice- 
President Alexander’s chief assistant was 
not available. When another stenog- 
rapher was about to be sent for, young 
Wilson said: “ May I try it, Mr. Alex- 
ander?”’ “What do you know about 
stenography?” was asked. He showed 
that he knew a good deal about stenog- 
raphy and about life insurance, for Mr. 
Wilson has risen step by step, and besides 
being Third Vice-President of the Equi- 
table is held in the highest esteem by his 
business associates. 
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HOW MUCH | 
YOU EAT 


Is not the question, but, how much you digest, because 
food does good only when it is digested and assimilated, 
taken up by the blood and made into muscle, nerve, 
bone and tissue | Hood’s Sarsaparilla restores to the 
stomach its powers of digestion. Then appetite is nat- 
ural and healthy. Then dyspepsia is gone, and strength, 
elasticity and endurance return. 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. Prepared by C, I. 
Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass, Sold by all druggists. 
Price $1.00, 





ENJ Jor EVER 


MEAL 


IN BED? 


* Not unless the meal 
was served upon a table 
so arranged as toextend 


over the bed, and still not 

touch it, Most convenient in 

the sick room. Excellent 

sewing, cutting and readin 
Stable. Various kinds of wood. 
vq Beautifully finished, 

Write for circulars 
and testimonials, 


NO AGENTS. 
INVALIDS TABLE COMPANY, 


124 CuyAHOG@A BLoa. i AAMAS AAABAA A i MARAE 
TEAS, COFFEES, 


Staple and vane Groceries and Finest Elgin 
Fancy Creamery 
BUTTER AT COST. 


All orders by mail or phone, 2451 eens promptly 
delivered FREE in Greater New Yor 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey St., cor. Church St., New York. 


: 
: 











To their original beauty by 
Rockwood, 1440 B’way (40th 
8t.), for one dollar. Daguer- 
reotypes ane more satisfac- 


any other style of picture, writes 
-! = : Aten with ; 
again.’ 


DAGUERREOTYPES CAN BE 

CLEANED AND RESTORED 
pr A dl than 

bed 

feel hat T Ee I I really ia 








copy of spenerrectey®) I am 
ot] hits dear grandmother with me 
. Send stamp for circular. 














BORDENS 
EAGLE 
BRAND 

CONDENSED MILK 


ror BABI 


Borden’s Condensed Milk Co,NY. 





4 


* A BOOK FOR 
MOTHERS. 
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Sore EYES Dr ISAACIAOMPSONS EYE WATER 





ALLE 


at Res 
and Comfort!” 


NS FOOT-EASE 


A Powder for the Feet. 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot=Ease, a powder for the 
feet. It cures painful, ewollem, smarting, 
nervous feet, and instantly takes the sting 
out of corns and bunions. Its the great- 
est comfort discovery of the age. 
Allen’s Foot—Ease makes tight-fitting or 
new shoes feel easy. Itis acertain curefor 
ingrowing nails, sweating, callous and hot, 
tired, aching? eet. _e have over 30,000 tes ti- 
TRY IT Te )-DAY. Bold by 
itremsiccas’ hoe Stores, 25c. Do not 
accept an imitation. "Sent by mail 4 fer 


. in stamps. 
TRIAL PACKAGE 


FRE sent by mail. Address 
ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 





A labor save 


MADE BY PROPRIETORS OF “* 


uick and easy shiner—polishes brightest, with- 
out odor, dust or muss—up-to-date—it’s a sunshin 
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TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 





Clark’s Excursions to Europe. 


; June 80 by ppesieny chartered steamers “City of Rome” and 
* Nebraska te special features, exceptional advantages. Round 
World Parties Oct. 15, Nov. 12. 


F. C. CLARK, 111 Broadway, N. Y. 





PARIS ‘ THE CRAWFORD FOURS 
and Rented iat ee ate te ee 


PASSI endent steamer and railway tickets. Special 
mae N Ind ducements to clubs and societies. T[llustrated 
4 itineraries free 


CRAWFORD @ FLOYD, 


608-610 Tremont Building. Boston ; 220 Broadw yh Ad York City. 
1011 Chestnut 8t., Phil elphia ; 621 Marquette Building, Chicago 





PARIS - - 1900. 


GAZE'S EUROPE. 
WORLD’S FAIR. 


- PASSION PLAY. 
ROUND’ THE WORLD. 


TRAVEL TICKETS ALL ROUTES. 
ACCOMMODATION SURE. 


a, whether go with a party, all included, ed 
to $2,000, or inde) pendently, wit with eo tiekets. Write 
EE matter. FREE by mail.. Henry Gaze & Sons. (ist, 



























AND ON 


SUMMER . ~ 
HOMES ~|“1-axp Ceaser at 


IN Send 4c. postage for iilpstrated £ Book. 


VERMONT A. W. ECCLESTONE, S. P. A., 


8538 Broadway, N Y. 











PLAINE HILL WOODSTOCK, CONN. 


A Summer Resort for Rest and Pleasure. 


Finely situated in a beautiful country 619 feet above the sea 
level. Golf links, eee, bathing and fishing within one mile 
from the house. Seon $ guests June Ist. “Rates $2 a day; #10 
@ week and upwards; awh rates to families for the season 
for circulars and information address. 


SPALDING BROS., Plaine Hill, Woodstock, Conn. 


PARP LAL APP AL AL ELS PAL LOL APP DA 
|The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York, 
Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


, The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 


j Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
) Homelike Atmesphere, Courteous Service, 
) and Mederate Prices. 


) WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 








i _—~_ ~~ hLO Ca ee are | 
er dl 





Summer in the Mountains 


of Sullivan, Ulster, and Delaware Counties, N. Y.,on the 
main jine and branches of the New York Ontario and West- 
ern Railway. If you are seeking a SUMMER HOME for 
your family ina gion of 


Absolute Health at Moderate Crit, 


2,000 feet above the sea, with Pure Air, Pure Water, Pure 

Milk, send 7 cents for postage to the ‘undersigned, or call 

et free at offices below the Superbly Illustrated Book, 

or x MMER HOMES,” of 192 pages. It gives list of Hotels, 

Farm and Boarding Houses, with their location, rates of 
board, facilities, attractions, &c. 

IN NEW YORK: 118, 105, 171, 371, 945, 1,854 Broadway; 
287 4th Av., 3 Park Place, 787 6th Av., 245 Columbus Av.. 153 
East 125th Bt, 278 oy 125th S8t., 173 5th Av.; ticket offices, 
Franklin and West 42d St. Ferries. 

IN BROOKCYN: 4 Court _ 860 Fulton St., 98 Broadway, 
801 Manhattan Av., Eagle O 

Passenger rates, 2 eents a a. 

J. C. ANDERSON, 


General Passenger Agent, 56 Beaver St., N. Y. 





113 BROADWAY, - = = NEW YuRK. 


220 So. Clark St., Chicago. 
Fra bin: n St., Boston; W.H. Eaves, Agen 
480. Broad St., Philadelphia ; Adams & row iat aruei, Agents. 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON ALL RAIL, 


N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. and connections. 
From Grand Central Station. 

















Leave By way of Due. 

9:00 4. M., Sorinatate and Worcester........ssescecses - 3:30 P. M. 
10:00 A. M., t New London and Providence. 8:00 P. M. 
§10:02 A. M., ew London and Providence 725 P.M. 
12:00 M., P rin; :40 P.M. 
1:00 P. M., Air Line via Willimantic . 6:00 P. M. 
1:02 P. M., New London and Providence . 7:00 P.M. 
8:00 P. M., * New London and Providence :00 P.M. 
4:00 P. M., * Sprin; -10:00 P. M. 
f= P. M., * New -11:00 P. M. 
; 1:00 P. M., . rin, -. 6:15 A.M. 
12:08 P. M., ew London and Providence. ag Se cebece 6:25 A.M. 


* Daily, including Sunday. § Stops at 125th 
Bac... —~ § State Limited, all parlor cars; eg bs including parlor 


ream parlor and sleeping cars by each train. 
Return service same hours and by same routes. 
C. T. HEMPSTEAD, Gen. Pass. Agent. 





Colorado’s 
Springs and Mountains 








Offer a great variety of attractions to seekers of 
health and pleasure. Hundreds of thousands of 
tourists who seek its grand climate, medicinal 
waters and beautiful views visit Colorado every 
year, 

The popular route to Colorado from New 
England and the East is via NEW YORK 
CENTRAL LINES. 


A copy of ‘‘ America’s Summer Resorts” 
will be sent free, postpaid, on receipt of a 
postage stamp by George H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, Grand Central 
Station, New York, 
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The Grand Union, 
Saratoga’s Famous WDotcel, 


The most spacious, palatial and best equipped Summer Hotel in the world. 
block in the center of the fashionable boulevard, Constructed with twelve solid fireproof walls, separating the 
immense structure into sections, Convenient to all points of interest in and around Saratoga. Guests of the Grand 
Union enjoy the special privileges of the Saratoga Golf Links and Polo Grounds, the only Golf and Polo 
Grounds in Saratoga. 


WOOLLEY & GERRANS, - - - Saratoga Springs, New York. 
Also proprietors Hotel Iroquois, the only fireproof hotel in Buffalo. 





It occupies an entire square 


BEESEREERER 


— 
° 
"— 








THE 
PICTURESQUE 
TRUNK LINE OF 
AMERICA. 


~ SOLID 
VESTIBULED 
TRAINS, 


With Sleeping and Dining Cars 
' BETWEEN NEW YORK AND 

Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati and Chicago. 





Low Rates 
West 


CHICAGO 
& NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


June 20th, July 9th, 17th and 

August Ist the following rates 
will be made from Chicago for round 
trip, tickets good returning until Oc- 
tober 31st: 
Denver and return - 
Colorado Springs and return 
Pueblo and return - ° 
Glenwood Springs and return 
Salt Lake City and return - 
Ogden and return - - 
Deadwood, S.D. and return 
Hot Springs,S.D. and return 











- $31.50 
31.50 
31.50 
43.50 
44.50 
44.50 
33.55 
29.55 





Trains Protected Everywhere by 





Particulars of any agent, or call at 


461 Broadway, - New York 
601 Ches't St., Philadelphia 
368 Washington St., Boston 
301 Main 8t., - Buffalo 
212 Clark 8t., - Chicago 


435 Vine 8t., - Cincinnati 
507 Smithf’id 8t., Pittsburg 
| 234 Superior St., Cleveland 





17 Campus-Martius, Detroit 
| 2KingSt.,East, Toronto, Ont. ' 











BLOCK SIGNALS. 





D. 1. ROBERTS, Gen. Pass’r Agt., New York 
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Insurance Company - 
NEW YORK 





HENRY B. STOKES, President 


— 





= 


THE NEW POLICY GUARANTEES 
EXTENDED INSURANCE 


PAID-UP VALUES 
AND 


LOANS AT 5% 


<t 





inn 





—_ 


AGENTS WANTED IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY 








lickensderfer Teewste 





ist WON WITH THE 
OM 


2d 
3d 


“OLD RELIABLE PARKER” 


In the Hands of Amateurs at the 


GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP OF 1900 


The highest possible honors in the greatest of Am rican 
shooting events, 211 contestants, 74 used Parker Guns. 
Winnings made and number used prove the merit and 
popularity of Parker Guns. Send for Catalogue. 


PARKER BROS., - Meriden, Conn. 


EMORIALS 
Church and Cemetery 


y} Original and artistic designs submitted to 
<8 any limit of expense, and erected in any 
part of the U.S. Correspondence solicited. 

































J.&R.LAMB, - 50 Carmine Street, New York. 





WHY TAKE ANY CHECK BOOK 


that the banks may choose to give 
you, that is improperly bound, and 
will not open as it should, and that 
are made cheaply, when you can get 
one of our New Patent Style for $3.75 
with your name, and numbered, and 
that always opens flat? Sears & 
White, Stationers, 49 Broad Street, 
New York. Send stamp for circular, 
etc. 





sone £YES Dr [SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON. 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors 
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Print Goods 


it is always well to re- 

member that Simpson’s 
are the best made. For 
variety and beauty of 
design they surpass all 
others, and they retain 
all their original bright- 
ness, no matter how 
often they are washed. 


The Name 
William Simpson & Sons 
On the Ticket 


is a guarantee of the high- 
est standard of quality, 
color and finish, whether 
in calico or fine prints. 


When Buying Always Ask for 
SIMPSON’S GOODS. 























Straw aks soctiecwegn 


Summer Hats, 
$1 to $4. 
Great Sale Panama Hats, 
$5 and $6. 


E. WILLARD JONES, 
Late Bird & Co, 49 NASSAU STREET. 
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THEY WILL RELIEVE CONSTIPATION 
QUICKER AND EASIER THAN ANY OTHER 
PURGATIVE PILL KNOWN. THEY ARE AB- 
SOLUTELY HARMLESS. TRY THEM ONCE 
AND YOU WILL NEVER BE WITHOUT THEM. 
SEND 2sC. FOR BOX. ADDRESS. 


YOUNG CHEMICAL CO., 7536 Sth Ave. 





A Good Complexion 


DEPENDS ON GOOD DIGESTION. 


This is almost an axiom although usually we are 
apt to think that cosmetics, face powders, lotions, 
fancy soaps, etc, are the secrets tor securing a 
clear complexion. But all these are simply super- 
ficial assistants. 

It is impossible to have a good complexion unless 
the digestive organs perform their work properly 
unless the stomach by properly digesting the foo 
taken into it furnishes an abundance of pure blood, 
a good complexion is impossible. 

This is the reason so many ladies are using Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets, because they promptly cure any 
stomach trouble and they have found out that per- 
fect digestion means a perfect complexion and one 
that does not require cosmetics and powders to en- 
hance its beauty. 

Many ladies diet themselves or deny themselves 
many articles of food solely in order to keep their 
complexion clear. When Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets are used no such dieting is necessary. Take these 
tablets and eat allthe good whclesome food you 
want and you need have no fear of indigestion nor 
the sallow, dull complexion which nine women out 
of ten have, solely because they are suffering from 
some form of indigestion. 

Bear in mind that beauty proceeds from good 
health, good health results from perfect digestion 
and we have advanced the best argument to induce 
orn and woman to give this splendid remedy 
a trial. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets can be found in drug 
stores and cost but socents per package. 

If there is any derangement of the stomach or 
bowels they will remove it and the resultant effects 
are, good digestion, good health and a clear, bright 
complexion. 
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Masons. Hamlin 
Vong lp geen 


Loay pels ee. 


ge, STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 
Catalog free. 146 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SD SAAC IONS EE YATE 


J. Rothschild, 


14th St. near 6th Ave. 


RETIRING FROM 
BUSINESS. 


From now until July (Sth, when 





we must vacate our building, we 


will dispose of our entire stock of 


Elegant Millinery 


One-Half Regular Prices. 


FINANCIAL 








SECURITY, CONVENIENCE, PRIVACY. 


THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


214 Broadway, 


OFFER 


emeeptional foepees 3 fon fre, on we free pon ed of securi- 


Large, ent me erg uae for he = ns. ly seoneliaiin of 
customers 


ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH THE BANK. 





The MIDDLESEX 


1857 BANKING COMPANY 
a 08 ara cii CONN. 
Assets about’ - $8,000,000 
Offers 5 per cent. misheamvodsiaaiet by deposits 
of 1st mortgages. Supervised by Banking Depart- 
ments of Connecticut, New York and Maine. 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, 
ETC.,4RE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST 
IN THESE BONDS. 


CSLONIAL 
Trvst Cmpany, 


ST.PAVL BVILDING, 
222 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, 
$1,800,000. 


Transacts a general Trust and Banking business. 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DAILY BALANCES 
OFFICERS: 


JOHN E. BORNE, President. 
RICEARD DELAFIELD, 


1g00 





Vice-Presidents, 


ARPAD 8. GROSSMANN, eee 
EDMUND L. JUDSON, ‘Secretar 
PHILIP S. BABCOCK, Trust Officer. 


TRUSTEES: 

Henry O. Havemeyer, Cord Meyer, 
Anson R. Flower, Perry Belmont, 
Lowell M. Palmer, Wm. T. Wardwell, 
John E. Borne, Henry N. Whitney, 
Richard Delafield, Theo, W. Myers, 
Daniel O’Day, L. C, Dessar, 
Percival K ne, Geo. Warren ‘Smith, 
Frank Curtiss, John 8. es 
Vernon H. Brown, James W. Tappin 
Seth M. Milliken Geo. W. Quintard, 

W. Seward Webb, 


N.Y. SECURITY & TRUST CO. 


46 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $3,000,000. 


CHARLES S. FAIRCHILD, President. 
WM. L. STRONG, ABRAM M. HYATT, 
Ist Vice-Pres’t. 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
OSBORN W. BRIGHT, AS VAN LOAN, 
Secretary. Asst. Secretary. 


T. ST. 
Ghartes &. Ss. Petrehtid, seduce 





N. Gibbs, 
. Borden, 
Aldace F. Walker 
is authorized to act as Executor, Trustee, A 
an, Agent, Receiver, Registrar, and Transfer — 


Receives deposits wundnes | » sight drafts, allowing interest on 
daily balances. 


Fevers 5 
M.U.D 


This compan 
istrator,Gua 


BOND DEPARTMENT. 
CAREFULLY CHOSEN SECURITIES FOR INVESTMENT 
ALWAYS ON HAND. 
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VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


Dealers ment Bonds Membe: the 
And in Govern , New pm gee Boston 
and Other Investment Securities. Stock Exchanges. 


Deposits roostved pas interest allowed on balances subject to 
ts 

All —— I at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
im 


‘ore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 
High gee Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 
elivery.; . 


NASSAU and PINE STS., N.Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


Letters of Credit 


IN 


Pounds Sterling 


AND 


Francs 


ISSUED BY.... 


BLAIR & CO., 33 Wall St , New York. 





Dominich & Dominick, 


Members of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 100 Broadway 


BROKERS IN 


Stocks, Grain, Investment Securities 


PRIVATE WIRES. 
Boston, Curtis & Sanger, 53 State St. 
Louisville, Halsey & Halsey, 225 Fifth St. 
Cincinnati, Branch Office, 334 Walnut St. 


International 
Cheques | 
Letters of Credit 


ISSUED BY 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


New York. Philadelphia, Boston. 





RICPARD DELAF'ELD, President, SFUYVESANT FISH, 
Vice-President,  LBLRT H. WIGGIN, Vice-President, GEORGE 
S. HICKOK, Cashier, EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


$2,000 000 
83,000,000 
DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George S. 
Hart, Charles Sternbach, Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, E - 
ware E. Poor, W. Rockhill Potts, August Belment, Richard Dela- 
field, Francis R. Appleton, John Jacob Astor, George 8. Hickok, 
George Fr: derick Vietor, Hermann Oelrichs. 
Issues Letters of Credit for Trav: lers available in 
all parts of the world. 


(INVESTMENTS 


We have sold our real estate 
first mortgages for 2J years with- 
out loss to any investor. 

We now offer carefully selected 
first mortgages from the rich black- 
waxy belt of Texas and con- 
tiguous territory of Oklahoma. 
Principal and 


6% INTEREST 


Guaranteed 
Send for Pamphlet 


THE BUNNELL & ENO INV. CO. 
Bullitt Buitding, Philad’a, Pa. 








Per cent. loans secured by mortgages on well im 
proved farms worth three times the loan In last six 
ears have placed over $300,000.00 without a default 
in principal or interest. Referen kers, 
Capitalists, Judges and Business Men for whom I am 
loanin, rite for further particulars. Send for 
h About Ovlahoma,” free. 
H. H. HAGAN, GuTHriz, OKLAHOMA. 


pamphlet, * 7 





WiASTHRIN 


MORTGAGES 
and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
CHAS, &. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Masa. 





H. B. HOLLINS & CO., 


WALL & BROAD STS., NEW YORK. 
Letters of Credit ..*".. 
Available in the Principal Cities of Europe. 


Draw Bills of Exchange and make 
Cable Transfers. 


JOHN MUNROE & CO. 


32 Nassau Street, New York. 
4 Post Office Square, Boston, 


Circular Letters of Credit 


Available in all parts of the world. 


Government and Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 


Appraisements made or Quotations furnished 
for the Purchase, Sale, or Exchange of above 
Securities. 








Lists on 
Application. 


N. W. HARRIS & CoO., 


31 Nassau St. (Bank of Commerce Bidg.), N.Y. 


STATE OF bash 
WASHINGTON outs Stats and its cities on Faget 


vestments judiciously made in its real estate, mortgages, and war- 
rants, Address undersigned, who also take general charge of prop- 
erties and interests of non-residents, 14 years’ experience in State, 
Offices in both Seattle and Tacoma. MAYNARD & MAYNARD, 
Tacoma, Wash Rost. P. MaynarD, Seattle, Wash, References: 
United States Mortgage &' Trust Co., New York City; Des 
Moines oe Bank, Des Moines, lowa; Henry L. Slosson, 
Geneva, New York. 


BANKERS. 





The assured growth of trans-Pacific 
Commerce guarantees steady growth 
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UARTERLY REPORT OF 
THE BANK OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
at the close of business on the 31st day of May, 1900: 
RESOURCES. 
$4,252,013 00 
110,822 75 


nking house and 
Other real Mn pactneshéweensbusiepecahi nose 


Stocks and bonds... 
Specie. 
U.8. le 
banks 
$5,116,520 43 
8,465 12— 5,124,925 55 


h 
Assets not included under any of the above heads: 
U.8. revenue stamps...... 8,078 30 
$10,941,002 26 





286,611 88 
9,048,151 21 
122,688 84 
11,807 88 


21,748 00 
$10,941,002 26 


the same, is 
owledge and 
said bank has 


designating the dist day of 
, 28 the day on which oh) report shall be mad § 


A. H.C 
Severally subscribed and sworn t te 
day of June, 1900, before me. 


{Seal of Notary.] 


May, 1 


HANSON C. GIBSON, 
Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 





UARTERLY REPORT OF THE PLAZA BANK at 
the close of business May 8ist, 1900. 


RESOURCES. 


eee eee eeereeeeeesees 


ms, Vi 


Bilis and 


: jus fun 
Dndivided 
Due de 
Due trust companies, banks, bankers, brok- 
ers, and savings banks......... alin yen seeeees2td,00L 80 





2,408,573 91 
. $2,671,154 06 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 


‘W. MoMASTER MILLS, President, 
C. W. PARSON, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents the 
f June, 1900, befere me, . ee —— 
[Seal of Notary.} 


° 
E. M.CLARKE, 
Notary Public, New York County. 


ond day ef June, 1900, before me. 





UARTERLY REPORT OF 
Q THE ORIENTAL BANK 


at the close of business on the Sist day of May, 1900: 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts. 

Overdra 


see re ween eeeeeresseees senses see eeserececsesseees 


Vv 
Due from app: ts... 


Deakins house and lo 
Stocks and bonds....... 


Oe es 


te 
next day’s exchanges 
Other items carried as cash . 





the 
$141,855 44 
40,377 4— 181,782 68 
$3,088,887 68 
LIABILITIES, ” 

Capital stock paid in, in cash .........ssecseseseeeeeseeee $900,000 00 
‘ms lus 2 . 300,000 00 
106,524 26 





bankers, br 


State of New York, County of New York, 8s.: 
CLINTON W. STARKEY, President, and NELSON G. AYRES, 


” Cashier of the Oriental Bank, a bank located and doing b 


at No. 122 Bowery, in the City ef New York, in said county, be 
cock for nimself, says the foregoing report, sat 
the same, is true and correct in all 
owle and belief, and they further 
8a k has been transacted at 
the location required by the banking law ney 689, Laws of 1892) , 
and net elsewhere ; and that the abeve report is made compli- 
ance with an efficial notice received from the Superintendent of 
Banks, designating the 8ist day ef May, 1900, as the day en which 
such report shall be made. 


CLINTON W. STARKEY, President. 
NELSON G. AYRES, Cashier. 


Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents the 5th 
day of June, 1900, befere me, 
JOS. E. KEHOE, 


Seal ef Notary. 
' ‘ _ Notary Publie, N, Y.Co. 





UARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
MOUNT MORRIS BANK 
at the close of business on the Sist day of May, 1900: 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts....... secccccccccccccccesccsesPlyBeaOre 49 
OV@rdrafts.........ccesesceesecees RL yo ES ETI 196 24 
Due from trust companies, banks, bankers, 

and brekers.. ... Scends 

Due from approved reserve agents............ 


Banking house and lot 
Other real estate......... 


Mortgages owned.. 
Stocks and bonds 
egal tenders and circulating notes of 


Pee e re eeceesresseressscseceseeeee 


Bills and checks for the next day’s ex- 
changes « secccese sesereccccscscecs $149,056 48 
Other items carried as cash................. 8,833 91 


Ange a {ncluded under any of the above 
eads : 
Internal Revenue stamps...........csscccsseesere sees ‘ 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash 
Surplus fund..................+ - 
Undivided profits, less current e 
Due depositors oe ° 
Due trust cempanies, banks, bankers, 
brokers, and savings banks 





4 
\ asoran 49 
194,874 35 


eeeeeeereese 


$2,869,514 66 


‘the gam 


acted of e location required by the banki 
ceived from the 
1900, 


[Seal of Notary] GEO. H. LIVERMORE, 
. Notary Public, No. 69, New York County. 
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DIVIDENDS 


ELECTION 





THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
RAILWAY COPIPANY. 


New York, June 5, 1900. 


The Board of Directors have declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend on the Preferred Stock of this Company of two dollars 
and fifty cents ($2.50) per share. payable August 1, 1900, to 
stockholders, as registered at the close of the transfer books 
on July 10, 1900 e transfer books for the preferred stock 
of the Company will be closed from three o’clock t. M, on 
July 10, 1900, until ten o’clock A. M. on August 2, '900. 

Dividend ehecks will be mailed to Preferred S:ockholders 
whose dividend orders are on file at this office. 


H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer. 
59 Cedar Street, New York. 


CHICAGO AND NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY, 
52 Wall Street, New York. 


June 7th, 1900. 

A dividend of ONE AND TRREE-QUARTERS PER VENT. on 
the Preferred Stock and THREE PER CENT. on the Common 
Stock of this company will be paid at this office on Friday, July 
6th, 1900. Transfer ks will close on Wednesday, June 13th, 
and reopen on Monday, June 18th, 1900. 

8S. O. HOWE, Treasurer. 


THE HAVANA-AMERICAN COMPANY. 


No. 1822 Avenue A, New York City. 


June 6th, 1900. . 
DIVIDEND NOTICE NO. 2. 

The Board of Directors of The Havana-4merican Gompeny bes 
this or declared a quarterly dividend of ONE AND THREE- 
QUARTERS PER CENT. upon the preferred stock of the Com- 
pany, payable on and efter June 15th, 1900, to the stockholders of 
record at the close of business on June 11th. 1900. 

The transfer books of the preferred stock will be closed on 
June l1ith, 1900, at 8 o’clock P. M., and will be reopened on June 
16th, 1900, at 10 o’clock A, M. Checks will be mailed. 

SOL ROSENKR, Secretary. 


THE COMMERCIAL CABLE COMPANY. 
. New York, June 5th, 1900. 
Dividend No, 44.— The Board of Directors have declared a quar- 
terly dividend of ONE AND THREE-QUARTERS PER CENT., 
ayable July 2d, 1900, to stockholders of record on June 20'h, 1900. 
ne transfer books will be closed June 20th, and reopened July 2d, 
E. C. PLAtT, Treasurer. 


RUBBER GOODS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Notice of Dividend on Common Stock, 


The Directors have this day declared a dividend (No. 1) of ONE 
PER CENT. (1%) on the Common Stock of this company, out of 
the earnings, pyre on the 16th day of July, to stockholders of 
Record on the 7th day of July. 

The Transfer Books will be closed Saturday, + ee ha at twelve 
o’clock M., and reopen July 16th at ten o’clock A. M. 


3 Coeanan will be mailed to registered holders on the 14th day of 
uly 


BARING, MAGOUN & CO., 
ist June, 1900. Transfer Agent. 


RUBBER GOODS MANUFACTURING CU. 
Notice of Dividend on Preferred Stock 


The Directors have this day declared a Quarterly dividend (No 
5) of 18% on the Preferred Stock of this Company, out of the 
earnings, payable on the 15th day of June, to Stockholders of 
Kecord on the 9th day of June. 

The Transfer Books will be closed Saturday, June 9th, at twelve 
o’clock M., and will reopen on the 15th day of June, at ten 
o’clock A. M. 

3 Cheques will be mailed to registered holders on the 14th day of 
une. 


BARING, MAGOUN & CO., 
Transfer Agent. 

















1st June, 1900. 





The National Park Bank of New York. 
June 5th, 1900. 
At a regular meeting of the Board of Directorsof this bank, 
held on Friday, May 25th, 1900, the resignation of Mr. EDWARD 
E. POOR as Presideit was presented and accepted; and at the 
lar meeting of the Board, held to day, Mr. RICHARD DELA- 


re; 
FIELD was elected President. 
GEORGE S. HICKOK, Cashier. 


INSURANCE 





it 
851 T 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 

fag al neg MASS. 


JOHN A. 


eee 21,835,114.54 
1,984,822.63 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


1900 FIRE INSURANCE 1900 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 


STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1900. 
Capital Stock all cash.............+. ovviaidde ive $1,000,000 00 
Re-Insurance Reserve...........+sessess 1,784,168 02 
Unsettled Losses and other claims........... 294,160 56 
Net Surplus..... Wve shia wceceres hidcandeeeses wee. 1,472,954 97 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1900... .eceecerseses sores Ey Sy See 55 


JAMES NICHOLS President. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Ninetieth eee 
Annual Statement. 








sina ce fees 


Total Assets, Jan. 18t, 1900......0r0ccc..0++++-69,696,441.18 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 





Fone 
| ASSETS . 
POLICY RESERVE. &C. 


DIVIDEND-ENDOWMENT FUND $ 


NET SURPLUS 


OF NEW YORK. 
“GEO.E.IDE, PRESIDENT 


ife Insurance @mpany | 


$ il, 348,859.12 
$ 9, 518,867.70 
626. 713.00 
* 1. 203 278.42 


INSURANCE IN FORCE $49. 258.697.60 
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STATE MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 





January ist, 1900. 
I odius.<snnisvorcunmpapeirancasyooncul $16,109,174.77 
LIABILITIES. ......ccseccceseseersessesees 14,518,776.00 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)...... $1,590,398.77 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaranteed 
by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, . . Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS, Dec. 31,1899 - - -$29,544,428.63 
‘LIABILITIES . . - « « « 26,838,656.66 

$2,705,771.97 
All forms of Life and’ Endowment policies issued. 
Cas# distributions paid upon all policies. 
Every policy hus endorsed thereon the cash surrender and Reid. 


up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the 
sachusetts Statute 


wy ens rates, and values for any age sent on application 


to the Company’s Office. 
Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D, Foster, Vice-Prest. 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity —as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 








Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 


E. W. SCOTT, President, 
346 BROADWAY, - - NEW YORK. 


There Is No | 
Question ——_— 


The day 
Those 





of the desirability of life insurance, 
has passed for arguing the question. 


men who do not carry life insurance are vir- 
tually flying in the face of Providence and 
should write the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. of N. Y., without delay, asking for their 
most desirable forms of life insurance, 








850-—— TH ——1900 


United States Life Insurance Co, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICERS. 


.-.-20 Vice-President 
8d Vice-President 





RICH’D E. COCHRAN.. 
A. WHEELWRIGBHT. 


J. L, KENWAY....... Asst Secretary 

WM. T. STANDEN oocceee Actuary 

ARTHUR C. PERRY.. + aeons Cashier 

JOHN P. MUNN...0....scccssccessecveece Medical Director 
FINANCE COMMITTEE. 

GEO, G. WILLIAMB.....ceccccsecsseresess -Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank 

JOHN J. TUCKER........ccccecsccccecccrcccorscseccesecscees Builder 





JAMES R PLUM......ccccececcccvccccesccccccvccscensess sees: Leather 


Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent this com- 
pany, may communicate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 8d Vice- 
resident, at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 


A POLICY ,,, 1 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company ~ 


is the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 





It affords immediate and absolute protection to the family 
and the estate } 

a supplies A fund for wife and children against the hour 
t) atest trial. 3 

ce Washington pays Endowments and death claims 

promptly, and loans money to its policy-holders. 

Its Trust-Fund policies, with low premiums and cash guar- 
antees, is un a ‘ 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about half the 
—_ on an ordinary life policy, buy The Washington's 

nterchangeable-Term policy. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 




























J. M. ALLEN, President, 


WM. B. FRANKLIN, - - - ~- Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, - - - - Second Vice-President 
. B. PIERCE ae ee ee Secretary 
. B. BRAINERD - - - Treasurer 
L. F, MIDDLEBROOK, -_ =. 
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FIFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


NEW-YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 


JOHN A. [icCALL, - 


President. 


BALANCE SHEET, JANUARY 18ST, 1900. 





ASSETS. 


ted States, State, City, County and other Bonds 
. y, fnarket value, D Dec. 81, 1899.. 


uae ne 

penpeni 10,050,049 
rus jgenpen es, . 

cost value) a bine Dec. 31, 1! 

Loans on Stocks Bonds (market value, $4,177, -.. 

Quoted and Be Bynnns 1 miums not yet due, re- 

serve charged in py 
Premiums in Sranett. reg charged Se. 
m policies in fores eget Sate 


Premium Notes o! 
e 
terest and o, $5,408.00 due aad accru 


5,955,500 
8,278,450 
2,254,290 
3,206,423 


404 
Interest and fo. 


TOPAL ASSETS. ....+000000 osecer+000 230,450,348 


LIABILITIES. 
Policy eave (per outtionte of ser a Zasapenge 
Department), Dec, 81, 1899 vex $192,024,281 
All Other Liabiiition? Policy * Claims, uities, 
Enea owments, etc., one presentment for pay- 
2,990,588 
DY. .00e 8,507,699 
urplus Funds, voluntarily reserved 
and set aside by the Company, to provide in 
one payable to Policy-holders during 1 
in subsequent y: 
mn < Dp hep | to Poliey-hol -holders in 1900): 
To holders of Accumulation Policies, Da 
period of which matures in 1900 178,107 
Toh holders of Annual Dividend Policies.. 594,194 
To holders <= tees a Policies.. 125,884 
1900... $2,897,685 
Bycorp Capable io O. Pot licy-hoiders, “gubse- 
oye as the ature): 
olders of 20- Year Porte 
olders of 15-Year Peri 
olders of 10-Year Per’ 


olders ney 5-Year Divid 


























h) 
TOTAL LIABILITIES....$:236,450,348 





CASH INCOME, 1899. 

He Premi Annuities $1,517,928. «06 $10,856,887 
snewal Fremont ca aa 
TOTAL PREMIUMB...........0. wild seustice ‘ 
Interest on 
pon ds. seas ons erunsisrecnaeres sbpeiiens anne SAD 


TOTAL INTERESTS, RENTS &c...... 
TOTAL INCOME............ $52,371,263 


10,282,761 


EXPENDITURES, 1899. 
Paid for Losses, Endowments and Annuities............ $16,022,766 
Paid for Dividends and Surrender Values »_ 6,184,209 
Cen and all other payments to agents ($4,628,- 
069) on New Business of $202,309,080; Medical Ex- 
aminers’ Fees and Inspection of Risks ($527,799)... 
Home and Branch Office E nee. Teme. Advertis- 
ie. © a. See m8 bt arepo. ® ‘ostage, Com- 
8810: Old usiness, and Mis- 
collanceas ieee” bia eile pan ciniemescleins dieeeetan 
Balance—Excess of Income over Expendi- 
tures for the year........ccccecssees cenewe de eoees 


5,155,868 


5,882,527 
19,625,893 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES AND BAL., $52,371,263 





INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 


ON THE BASIS OF PAID-FOR BUSINESS ONLY. 


NUMBER OF POLICIES. 
{n Force December 81, 1898.... 878,984 
New Insurance Paid-for, 1899.. 99,857 
Old Insurances revived and in- 
creased, 1899 1,116 


TOT, LFA D-FOR 494,407 


DEDUCT TERMINATIONS : 


By Death, Maturity, Sur- 
render, Expiry, &C....... 
Paid-for Business in 
Force December 


31, 1899.......020.-437, 796 
EE 
Gain in 1899. 63,842 


AMOUNT. 
$944,021,120 
202,309,080 


sea 2,873,077 
$1,149,203,277 





86,631 87,881,292 
$1,061 »871,985 
REEL eS 

$117,850,865 








COMPARISON FOR EIGHT YEARS. 


-1899. 
Dec. sist, 1, ee BPR: 1899. Gain in 8 years. 


Peat |} 947,290 $236,460,348 $110,603,068 
1,854,194 62,371,263 20,517,069 


1,260,340 2,768,748 1,608,408 


Total Pay- 
erties 
Y 12,671,491 


22,206,977 9,635,486 


182,803 437,776 264,973 


remiums 
paid. .-...8575,689,649 $1,061,871,985 $486,182,336 





Certificate of Superintendent of State of New York Insurance ee 


LOUIS F. PAYN, 8 
SURANGE E COMPANY, of t 
Capital proce. is duly authorized 

I FURTHER CERTIFY that, Bape prea bes ty with 


itendent. 
~ A eb of mes Joes 


Combined Experience Fable. pre rr rtality, at four per cent. i 
I FURTHER CERTIFY ne adil Pe 36. 4 


The general roe tt 300 a8. 
bilities per reine las ney ie 


in the State of New Yor' 
e business of Life Insurance in ans 


the provisions of Section n hour of the Insurance Law of the State of New 
York, I have caused the policy obligations of i said Goanpeny. outs Bight BA 


mitted assets are ®* 
The Net Policy © $236,450.34. | by this Department, $192,024,281, making the Total Lia- 


4th, 1900. 


anu 
of Insurance of the State of New Tork, wee here rereby cortity that the 1. NEW W YORK LIFE IN- 


URANCE COMPANY having no 


tanding on the Sist day of December, 1899, to be valyed as per the 
y Si , to aly pe 


certify the same to be $192, 





1 
’ The ad fey ke teberte Voluntarily set aside Lek the » Company, $3,507,6 


e Al 1 
holders in 1000, and ated Saris Fa Feats $28.86, oa 
IN WITNESS WHEREDS: ating nereunt eobes 
ereun' 
the day and year first above written. ou 


my name and 


699. 
t aside by the Company to provide dividends payable to policy: 


seal to be affixed at the Oity ot Anew 


LOUIS B. PAYN, Superiatendent of Iseuven 
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“The Best Company.” 


The same diversity of opinion as to the proper 
methods of management for all other hu- 


man enterprises, obtains in life insurance. Some 


companies are managed for the benefit of a few 
participants, and some are conducted on the broad 
principle that the blessings of co-operation shall 
be extended to every quarter of the civilized globe 
where human life can be safely benefited from an 
insurance point of view. Bearing in mind the 
object for which life insurance was instituted, there 
can be no question as to which system of manage- 
ment carries out the purpose in view. 

That company which carries broadcast its bene- 
fits and privileges to the greatest number of the 
earth’s insurable population is most effectually 
carrying out the object of its formation. ‘‘ The 
best company is the company that does the most 
good,’’ and the company that does the most good 
is the one that carries the largest benefit to the 
greatest number. The true believer in life insur- 
ance is in honor bound to spread its blessings 
wherever it can be safely done. The question of 
profit is important, but it only enters into this 
duty to a limited extent. |The main question is 
that of safety for all the members. After the latter 
are provided for, let there be all the profit which 
can be obtained with a proper regard for the best 
interest of all concerned; but the first and true 
object should be to furnish sound life insurance to 
the greatest number of healthy people at the mini- 
mum of cost consistent with present and future 
security. 

This THE Mutua LiFe of New York has al- 
ways sought to do, and its splendid record of past 
beneficence is but an omen of what it will do in 
the future. It has to-day upon its books a record 
of the largest amount of insurance held by any 
company in the world. It has paid to its mem 
bers in the past a larger amount than any other 
institution of a like character. It holds for the 
benefit of its present policyholders a larger sum 
than is held by any other company for a like 
purpose, and it is not saying too much to prophesy 
that its capacity for future usefulness in the line 

of its especial work is greater than that of any 
other life insurance corporation, It may there 
fore claim tobe in all respects the best company, 
because it has done, and is capable of doing, the 
most good throughout the civilized world, 








OFFICE OF THE . 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 23d, 1900. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the 


Company, submit the following statement of its affairs on 
the 8ist of December, 1899 : 
Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st January, 

1899, to 3ist December, 1899 _......... $3,166,420.39 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

January, 1899 ....... sade ees eshtewe EX 967,558.24 


Total Marine Premiums... ......-..sessoeee 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1899, to 8ist December, 1899......+eeeeees 


Losses paid during the same 
period (less salvages, etc.) $2,276,689.96 


Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses, $484,296.77 


$4,133,975-63 


$3,305,179-38 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York Stock, 
City, Bank and other Stocks $5,483,944.00 
Loans by Stocks and special de- 
i in Banks and Trust Company. - 2,395,500.00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Lom,any, 
estimated at ae 1,12§,000.00 


Premium Notes and Bills Receivable .......  1,005,756.77 
Cash in the hands of Euro ers to 
y losses under policies payable in 

OTeign COUNTIES .......---seeecceeseeees 147,799-55 

Cash in Bank.........ceeeesecees abice baile 266,139.29 


AMOUNE....cccccccsessees $10,424,130. 61 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the bolders thereof, or their 1 rep- 
— tatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth of February 
next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1894 will be re- 
deemed:and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal rep- 
resentatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth of February 
next, from which date all interest thereon wil] cease. The 
coronas to be produced at the time of payment, and can- 


celled. 
A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net earned 
miums of the Company for the year ending 3ist Decem- 
r, 1899, for which certificates l be issued on and after 
Tuesday, the first of May next. 
By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 
TRUSTEES: 














GUSTAV AMSINCK ‘ANSON W. 
ERNON H. BRO CLIFFORD A. HAND, 
ALDRON P. BROWN JOHN D.HEWLETT, 

IAM B. BOULTON, CHARLES D. LEVEBICH, 
RANCIS M. BACON, LEANDER N. LO 

GEORGE COPPELL, W. H. H. MOORE, 

JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, Cc H. MARSHALL 

JAMES G@. DE FOREST. GEORGE H. MACY, 

LLIAM E. DODGE, LEVI P. MORTON, 
ne Pena PEBRERG A bAMTSRS 

EWALD FLEITMANN JOHN L. RIKER 

EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, A. A. RAVEN, 

HORACE GRAY, GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 





WILLIAM C. 8TURGES. 
A A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Prest. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t, 


BINDERS ‘°° hold thirteen copies of Tax In- 


DEPENDENT can be furnished by us 
| at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
180 Fulton Street, New York. 
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HOME 
Insurance Company of New York 


OFFICE: No. 119 BROADWAY. 





Ninety-third Semi-Annual Statement, Jan., 1900. 





Summary of Assets : 
Par Value. Market Value. 


Bonds and Mortgages, being Ist lien on Real Estate 

Loans on Stocks, payable on demand 

Premiums uncollected and in hands of Agents 

Interest due and accrued on Ist January, 1900, 49,614 39 


$32,808,395 95 
Liabilities : 


4,381,073 00 
795,386 54 
4,631,936 41 


$12,808,395 95 








Surplus as Regards Policy Holders = « $7,631,936 41 





DIRECTORS: 
Levi P. MorTON, ANDREW C. ARMSTRONG, FRANCIS H, LEGGETT, Henry F. Noysgs, 
OLIVER S. CARTER, CORNELIUS N, BLIss, BENJAMIN PERKINS, Lucien C, WARNER, 
DANIEL A. HEALD, JoHN H. WASHBURN, ELBRIDGE G. SNow, WARNER VAN NoRDEN 
Davip H, McALPIN, WALTER H, Lewis, GrorcrE H. Hartrorp, Dumont CLARKE, 
JAmEs B, VAN WOERT, 


DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 
THOMAS B. GREENE, sec — JOHN H. WASHBURN, 
AREUNAH M. BuRTIS, § °°"“4"¢* ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, 


HENRY J. FERRIS, WILLIAM H. CHENEY, 


EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, } nenient, Soper, 
New York, January 9, 1900. 


; Vice-Presidents. 
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— O’NEILL’S 
SIXTH AVENUE, 20th to 24st St., NEW YORK. 
[mporters and Retarlers. 





Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Cloaks, Costumes, Fine Millinery, 
House Furnishing Goods, China, Glassware, Etc , Etc. 


It Pays to Buy Your Goods in New York 


If you deal with a reliable house, for then you get the latest and best of all 


kinds of merchandise, and at the lowest possible price. 


If you buy at 


O’Neill’s you buy of a reliable house, for we guarantee all our goods as rep- 


resented or refund the purchase price. 


[These are SPECIAL BARGAINS, bargains that we believe you 
cannot duplicate anywhere. 


A Boy’s 3-Piece Suit 


with vest, made of guaranteed Blue Serge, 
Pure All-Wool Black Clay Worsted, All- 
Wool Blue or Black Cheviot, Fancy 
Worsted or Cassimeres in light or dark 
shades, single or double-breasted vests, 8 
to 16 year sizes. 


REGULAR VALUE, $7.00, 


$5.00. 


Also a Silk-Lined Tuxedo Suit 


with fancy mixed double-breasted Silk 
Vest in 3 to g year sizes, and worth $8.00, 
At the Same Price. 


Bas" When. you order, give age of boy, chest, 
waist and inside seam of leg measurements. 





A Girl’s Sailor Suit 


of Ladies’ Cloth, made with full blouse, 
deep Sailor Coliar, Collar. Front and 
Cuffs trimmed with Braid. Full width 
Skirt finished with deep hem, 6 to 14 
year sizes, 


$2.98. 


Misses’ Suits 
in the new effects of Gray, Short Eton 
Jacket with Notched Collar, Revers of 
Stitched Silk, lined throughout with 
Taffeta. New Shape Skirt, inverted plait 
back, Percaline lined and bound with 
Velveteen, 


$15.00. 


THE SIX LEADING BOOKS OF FICTION! 
Publisher’s Price, $1.50 each. 


PRISONERS OF HOPE, by author of ‘‘ To Have and to Hold.”’ 
THREE MEN ON WHEELS, by Jerome K. Jerome. 

IN CONNECTION WITH THE DE WILLOUGHBY CLAIM, by 
SOPHIA, by Stanley J. Weyman. 

THE GENTLEMAN FROM INDIANA, by Booth Tarkington. 


Frances H. Burnett. 


UNLEAVENED BREAD, by Robert Grant. 


Cents 
95 Each. 
extra. 


{33~SEND FOR OUR 75-PAGE BOOK CATALOGUE, MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION. 
H. O’NEILL & CO., 6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St, NEW YORK. 











